LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 
Pastor and architect see Good Shepherd Church, Brooklyn, with proposed annex 
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Rehearsal at Eight 


Miss STILLMAN directs our junior and 
senior choirs. ’d been coaxing her to 
take me out of the junior and let me 
sing with the seniors. “My voice is set- 
tled,” I said, “and after all ’'m 15 now.” 

She was pretty serious when she re- 
plied, “I think your voice is ready, 
Jerry; but I’m not so certain about 
you.” 

I knew what she was thinking. She’s 
always telling me to “mean the words 
you sing.” I always argued it wasn’t 
necessary so long as you acted like you 
meant them. 

Last week the juniors gave a concert 
in the city. When the bus stopped at 
the music hall I noticed a “sandwich 
man” advertising suits. It’s funny about 
those fellows. The ones who advertise 
“best food in town” look the hungriest. 
This man advertised classy suits but he 
was probably the raggedest person I’d 
ever seen. 
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Miss Stillman saw me watching him 
“Thinking of buying a suit?” she asked 

“Not from him,” I replied. “He doesn’t 
practice what he preaches.” 

“You mean you’d have more con- 
fidence in his sign if he lived up to it?’ 

“Sure,” I said. “A fellow has to be- 
lieve in what he’s selling if he wants 
other people to believe it. Same with 
singing. You can’t expect people to be 
affected by your words unless you 
really believe... .” 

A twinkle in her eyes made me think 
what I had said. Ruefully I grinned 
“Guess that’s what you’ve been trying 
to tell me all along.” 

She just smiled and said, “The senion 
choir needs another tenor. Do you think 
you can make rehearsal on Friday nigh? 
at 8 o’clock?” 
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The place is chosen 

When Lutherans gather for the ULC 
convention in October of 1948, they will 
find themselves in Philadelphia’s Acad- 
emy of Music, according to present 
plans. 

This convention location was chosen 
by the ULC Executive Board at its 
meeting on Aug. 14. The Academy— 
home of the Philadelphia Orchestra— 
seats 3,049 on its main floor and three 
balconies. It is two blocks from the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 

Hotel headquarters for the conven- 
tion will be the Bellevue-Stratford. 


More money 

Still advancing vigorously are United 
Lutheran contributions toward appor- 
tioned benevolence. In the year ending 
June 30, total received by the ULC 
treasurer was $2,234,923, 11 per cent 
more than in the previous year. Fig- 
ures were reported to the ULC Execu- 
tive Board at its Aug. 14 meeting. 

Biggest advance in 1947 (Dec. 21, 
1946 to June 30, 1947) had been achieved 
by the Synod of New York. To the 
ULC treasurer for apportioned benev- 
olence this synod had sent $157,415 by 
the end of June. Amount sent by this 
date in the previous year was $116,956. 

On the basis of percentage, even 
larger was the gain in the Nebraska 
Synod: $16,385 through June 30 this 
year; $7,610 through last June 30. The 
Canada Synod had moved up from 
$12,061 for the six and one-half month 
period a year ago to $16,673 this year. 


More need 

As Lutherans took a long look ahead, 
they were convinced that nothing less 
than doubling the income from the ap- 
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portioned benevolence would be suf- 
ficient for 1948 needs. 

Meetings of finance officers with 
board executives had been held during 
the early summer. The Board of Amer- 
ican Missions reported that it has al- 
ready committed all funds available or 
immediately in sight for financing 193) 
building projects for missions now es-. 
tablished. For at least three years no. 
more mission projects can be considered | 
unless a new church extension fund A 
secured. 

Tentatively on the list for this board! 
in 1948 is an extra million dollars. | 
$600,000 of it for establishing new) 
churches, $400,000 for a church exten-| 
sion loan fund. The money will be: 
available if the doubled apportionmen? 
is achieved next year. 

The ULC Board of Foreign Missions) 
had tallied up its greatest needs fov 
1948. In a 13-page document it listec!! 
the cost of repairing wartime destruc-| 
tion in mission fields, expense of send.’ 
ing at least 25 new missionaries, train~| 
ing leaders among the Christians in the 
overseas fields, equipment for advanc- 
ing the mission program. The bill to-| 
taled $1,248,000. r 

On the proposed double-apportion 
ment budget for 1948, reviewed by th»! 
ULC Executive Board this month, wai) 
$300,000 for increase in pastors’ pen 
sions, $250,000 for the student cente| 
fund of the National Lutheran Counci | 
$60,000 for collegiate training of dea! 
conesses. A half-dozen further entrie: 
brought the total of special items pro» 
posed for the 1948 budget beyom 
$3,000,000. 


What chances? 
Was there any reasonable hope thx 
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the United Lutheran Church would step 
up its benevolence giving 100 per cent 
in its 30th anniversary year, 1948? 

Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton thought 
He told the ULC Executive Board 
this month: “The most heartening and 
significant progress . . . is found in the 
attitudes of our synods, our congrega- 
tions, our pastors, our people. What 
began as an expression of faith on the 
part of a few hundred in Cleveland (at 
ULC convention, 1946)—the spon- 
taneous resolve to double the income 
of the United Lutheran Church in 1948 
—has now become an exciting venture 
in faith for thousands of our leaders 
and people. 

“Everyday, throughout the Church,” 
Dr. Stoughton asserted, “the conviction 
deepens that this great thing can be 
done. Everywhere there are signs of a 
renewed faith that this is God’s will and 
that, therefore, it lies totally within our 
power. .. . If our total teamwork con- 
tinues to grow as it has since October, 
and if our enthusiasm and determina- 
tion continue at their present pitch, 
there is no reason under heaven why 
we should fail. We can have $5,500,000 
for God’s work in 1948 if ‘we pray God 
and tell the people.’ ” 


Hot weather retreat 

Important item of business at the 
meeting of the WMS executive board, 
Aug. 14, was the allotment. of funds. 
Largest sum was $22,000 set aside for 
the purchase of a furnished mansion in 
the hills of Kodaikanal, India. With 
living accommodations for 12 people 
this building will be used as a retreat 
for missionaries during the hot season 
of the year and as a headquarters for 
church meetings. ’ 

Next largest amount went to repair 
the girls’ school and the colony of mercy 
in Japan and to rebuild the office at 
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SAILING SOON to Europe, the Rev. Martin O. 
Dietrich will go to Geneva, Switzerland, as an 
associate of Dr. S. C. Michelfelder at Lutheran 
World Federation headquarters. He will have 
a roving assignment to assist Lutheran churches 
and officials in Germany, Austria, Holland, and 
France. He will serve at least two years. Pastor 
Dietrich has been pastor of St. Michael's-Zion 
Church, Philadelphia 


the Konnarock Mission in the moun- 
tains of Virginia. This building was 
destroyed by fire Feb. 23. 

Provision was made to purchase three 
new automobiles and two motor scoot- 
ers. The cars will go to Japan, British 
Guiana, and Konnarock. The scooters 
will be used by missionaries in Japan. 


75,000 women 

A total of 75,329 women are now 
active in the WMS, board members 
heard. Of these, 4,315 joined the or- 
ganization within the past year. One 
hundred and one new societies had 
been formed to bring the total to 3,215. 

The treasurer reported_ that 


$619,883.73 had been paid to the gen- 
eral fund. Of this, $209,434.20 came 
from thank offering and $15,533.01 from 
bequests. 


To study women's work in India 
Busy cancelling her November en- 


gagements is Miss Nona Diehl, execu- 
tive secretary of the ULC Women’s 
Missionary Society. At the request of 
the overseas church she will visit India 
to study industrial work among women 
and the activities of women’s organiza- 
tions there. 

Also scheduled to sail soon are six 
other women mission workers. To India 
in late September will go Sisters Edna 
Hill and Margaret Fry and Miss Agnes 
Christenson. The deaconesses will tour 
the territory of the Andhra Lutheran 
Church to explore the possibilities of 
“establishing an indigenous diaconate.” 
To Japan will go missionaries Maya 
Winther, Mary Heltibridle, and Helene 
Harder early in October. 


Food crisis in Japan 

“Food is now scarcer than it has been 
at any time since the surrender,” re- 
ports Dr. A. J. Stirewalt from Tokyo on 
the second anniversary of V-J Day. 

“Tt will become more so until a new 
rice crop is harvested in October. The 
wheat crop is very poor because of a 
late freeze and wet weather.” Follow- 
ing the wet weather came a long dry 
spell, explains Missionary Stirewalt, so 
that the rice crop shows signs of 
dwindling. Government food rations 
are running a month behind. 

‘Do everything possible to send out 
11-pound relief packages,” writes Mis- 
sionary L. S. G. Miller. The 11-pound 
limit, sent in care of Japan missionaries, 
may avert great suffering. 


Ready to hear Christians 
‘T spent four days in Toyokawa,” says 


Dr. Stirewalt. “This city of 56,000 pop- 
ulation was formerly a strong Shinto- 
Buddhist center, so strong that Chris- 
tian work could not begin. 

“Now,” writes the missionary, “we 
found a most hearty welcome, with re- 
peated requests that we begin Christian 
work. Formerly this famous shrine as 
well as the temple was always crowded. 
When we were there we saw only one 
worshiper. It seems that the very bot- 
tom of these old religions has fallen 
out, and that the present is our oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Twenty-five baptisms—10 students, 
a teacher and his wife and their four 
children, and nine other children” was- 
the record on July 20 at the Lutheran 
Bible School in Kyushu, reports Mis- 
sionary Miller. “There will probably be” 
six more accessions by baptism and 
confirmation this Sunday” (July 27). 


Yost returning 

On Sept. 1 Dr. John L. Yost, special 
visitor to Lutheran mission fields in 
Japan, takes off from Tokyo for the 
flight back home. He is president of 
the Southern Theological Seminary in 
Columbia, S. C. j 

Dr. Yost arrived in Tokyo on July 25, 
to confer with pastors, inspect churck 
buildings. 


Decision reached 

Aug. 26 was the final date set for de- 
cision on future relations of the Lu- 
theran Church of Japan with Kyodan 
Japanese Protestant union church or: 
ganization. President Chitose Kishi o» 
the Lutheran Church would be amon: 
those present at a conference to be hele 
Aug. 20-26, under the auspices of the 
Conference of Foreign Mission Boards 

Next day the executive board of th 
Lutheran Church in Japan would meet 
In a three-day session, Aug. 27-29, on 
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big question would be: when and how 
to re-establish the Lutheran theological 
seminary, now operating under direc- 
tion of Kyodan. 


Too late 

Big disappointment at the Lund 
meeting of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion was the absence of a representative 
from Japan. The Rev. Chitose Kishi, 
president of the Japanese Lutherans, 
had been chosen. U.S. Army author- 
ities in Japan had granted him permis- 
sion for the trip. 

Then came word from Washington 
that Pastor Kishi could not go. An 
urgent telegram to Washington brought 
a negative reply. 


On June 30, day the Lutheran gather- 
ing opened in Lund, came further word 
to Japan from Washington. It was all 
right to let Pastor Kishi go, and also 
the 14 persons planning to attend the 
World Christian Youth Conference held 
in July in Oslo, Norway. 

Too late. It was then impossible to 
arrange transportation in time to make 
the meetings. 


Planned strategy 

No easy task will confront LWA di- 
rectors of the eight churches in the 
National Lutheran Council when they 
meet in Chicago, Sept. 29-30. They 
must outline detailed plans for the 1948 
campaign to raise $4,000,000 for relief 


“Jesus Christ is Lord" will be the theme of many youth conventions during the fall when the find- 
ings of the World Conference of Christian Youth at Oslo, Norway, July 22-31, are studied. Reporting 
to the ULC will be Vivian Wickey, Otto Bremer, Clarence Neun, and James R. Crumley, Jr. Above 
is Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft, general secretary of the World Council of Churches, delivering his 
keynote address at the Oslo conference. 
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and rehabilitation in Europe and Asia. 

Other sessions scheduled for Chi- 
cago’s Palmer House include staff meet- 
ings of the NLC divisions and commis- 
sions, Sept. 23-26. On Sept. 27 the 
American Section of the Lutheran 
World Federation will meet to dissolve 
itself. All its functions will be taken 
over by the executive committee of the 
National Lutheran Council. 


Brimming with information 

When the ULC’s new Lutheran 
World Action director visits local con- 
gregations next year, he will be brim- 
ming with first-hand information about 
conditions in Europe. The Rev. Frank 
M. Brown, who will assume full-time 
duties, Jan. 1, returns this month after 
a year as Lutheran World Relief com- 
missioner with CRALOG in the British 
zone of Germany. 

During the fall Mr. Brown will be 
associated with Dr. L. Ralph Tabor in 
directing the closing stages of the ULC’s 
1946-47 LWA campaign. The ULC has 
raised $4,169,488.78, or 83.8 per cent of 
its quota, under Dr. Tabor’s leadership. 

Formerly in charge of the Lutheran 
Hospice in Philadelphia, Mr. Brown 
served as an army chaplain during the 
war. 


Lutheran world activity 

Meanwhile, the American Section of 
the Lutheran World Federation has 
been busy. Recently it approved a grant 
of over $143,000 to assist the Lutheran 
churches in Finland, Holland, and Pal- 
estine. An additional $50,000 went to 
Lutheran World Relief. 

In Finland the money will be used to 
finance a training center for laymen at 
Jarvenpaa, to back the work of the Fin- 
nish reconstruction committee, and to 
buy equipment to publish religious lit- 
erature. Since the end of the war, the 


American Section has approved the ex- 
penditure of more than $350,000 in Fin- 
land. A total of $1,000,000 from the 
1946-47 LWA appeal was assigned that 
country. 

Funds for Holland will cover recon- 
struction work, purchase of three tons 
of paper for hymnals, buying of an au- 


tomobile for national church leaders, | 


expenses of two theological students to _ 
be trained in the U.S., and half the 
travel expenses of five missionaries — 
from Holland to Nias, an island off 


Sumatra. 


In Palestine up to $18,000 will be used | 
for the Syrian Orphanage and other in- | 
stitutions. These were formerly under - 
the supervision of German missionary | 


societies. 


In summer program of evangelism, tents anc 
trailers were used by the Missouri Synod. A‘ 
"Trailer Mission" in Jamaica, New York, curious: 
youngsters take a look under the tent 

Religious News Service phote: 


Work stops on census 
Sixty per cent of the information or: 
U.S. churches and their membership» 
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had been secured. At that point work 
stopped on tabulating figures as of 1946 
for the Census of Religious Bodies. 
After June 30, nothing further could be 
done, says Census Director J. C. Capt. 

Reason was that the U.S. Congress 
cut out of the Commerce Department 
budget the amount needed for tabulat- 
ing and publishing church figures, which 
had been done each 10 years since 1906. 

Still going ahead is a special census 
of manufacturers in business at the 
close of 1946. Congress appropriated 
$4,000,000 for that. Amount refused for 
the religious census was $400,000. 

No other source of information about 
church organization and activity has 
been so complete and helpful to U/S. 
church leaders as the government cen- 
sus. Efforts will be made when Con- 
gress meets again to secure reconsid- 
eration of the budget cut. 


Jab at a sore spot 

“Tt is high time something were done 
to dispel . . . the ignorance and indif- 
ference which have characterized Lu- 
theran attitudes toward polities.” Thus 
Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of 
Augustana Seminary, jabbed again at a 
sore spot which has irked the Lutheran 
church around the world—especially 
since the rise of Hitler. 

“In this field the Lutheran church 
needs bold, even original thinking,” he 
charged in the new issue of a National 
Lutheran Council publication. “It -was 
a bit disturbing to notice how often at 
Lund an argument was supposed to be 
settled by referring to Luther, ‘Luther 
said.’ In most areas one can find no 
better human authority. But in the re- 
lations of church and state it would be 
better that we rethink our own prob- 
lems in the light of Scripture itself. 
Luther never expected the church to 
follow him except in the path of meet- 
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ing all problems with the Word of God, 
not his word.” 

The modern “welfare state,” Dr. 
Bergendoff said, is not the same as a 
“police state.” Today people do not 
think politicians have a revelation from 
God, as people-of medieval times sup- 
posed. “The necessity of international 
co-operation between states of differ- 
ing religions, or between states of no 
religions, present a problem unknown 
to the centuries of the Confessions. Lu- 
theran theology has not caught up with 
political developments.” 


"Will we be ready .. ." 

If any displaced persons of Europe 
are to be admitted to the U.S. the 
church has a big job to do before the 
next meeting of Congress. That task, 
thinks Catholic America, is not to sway 
public opinion; the majority of people 
already favor admission of the DPs. It 
is to provide guarantees to the govern- 
ment that the immigrants will not be- 
come liabilities. 

“Much of the fate of the DPs will 
hang on what steps are taken in this 
country to be ready to receive them.” 
Recommended was a technique used 
successfully during the war by Jewish 
relief agencies for securing admission 
of refugee children. That was for vari- 
ous organizations to provide corporate 
guarantees for those who had no friends 
or relatives here to help them get a 
start in America. 

Hundreds of thousands of Christians 
will wish to come to the US., said 
America. “Will we be ready to receive 
even one-third of that number .. . not 
merely with protestations of our con- 
cern, but under an actual program that 
has been thought out from start to fin- 
ish? The time for planning is now, not 
after Congress has finally lived up to 
our American tradition of asylum.” 


"I WAS IN PRISON AND YE VISITED ME." . . . Christians do that almost everywhere. These | 
Christians sing outside prison cells at Memphis, Tennessee. They also distribute pamphlets, speak | 
words of encouragement 
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IN SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, pastor conducts communion service for inmates of county jail. Prisom 
ministry often results in permanent change in lives influenced Religious News Service’ photo 
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Can't get ashore 

CoLompia HAS reduced the value of 
her monthly import quota from 
$18,000,000 to $13,000,000. Unlike Brit- 
ain, Colombia’s cut is not to conserve 
her national credit. The reason is 
purely local—the need to remove a 
pressure of extreme congestion from 
her ports and wharves. 

A certain selection is being exercised 
in the quotas granted in favor of med- 
ical supplies, food stuffs, machinery, 
raw materials, and fertilizers; which is 
just another way of keeping out non- 
essentials and less desired products. 

Argentina has developed a similar 
condition in Buenos Aires, her main 
port. Already the port congestion has 
caused the placing of a 25 per cent sur- 
charge on all cargoes leaving Belgium, 
Britain, and the U. S. to enter the port 
of Buenos Aires. Since that. surcharge 
and the costliness of long waiting by 
vessels for a place at the docks create a 
costly situation, the ultimate bad ef- 
fect on the port’s prosperity is inevit- 
able. Every day a vessel has to wait 
costs its owners from $1,000 to $2,000. 
Some have been held up for 20 days. 


Women wanted 

AUSTRALIA IS HUNGRY for immigrants 
to implement her present industries, to 
extend and provide for others, and to 
open up new territory. Her efforts have 
been directed toward capital investors 
and workmen, Anglo-Saxons preferred 
but others not turned away. Homes 
will be given to 4,000 displaced Euro- 
peans this year, but Australia will se- 
lect them; 12,000 others will be admitted 
annually hereafter. 

Recently, however, the authorities 
have become aware of an even more 
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pressing need—a special migration of 
unmarried women. There are too many 
restless bachelors in Australia. Conse- 
quently, Arthur Caldwell, the Com- 
monwealth’s Minister of Immigration, 
has decided that something must be 
done. He has informed Australia’s Par- 
liament that “everything possible will 
be done to induce marriageable young 
women to come to Australia.” Yet the 
Commonwealth has been doing well, in 
spite of its feminine handicap. Its birth- 
rate last year ran to 23.68 per thousand 
population, totaling 176,408, the highest 
record yet. 


More work 

Coat conTINuES to be the critical 
point in the revival of Europe’s econ- 
omy. The continental situation might 
be materially improved, if the Ruhr 
problem could be rationally solved, 
aside from national ideologies and prej- 
udices. 

Britain has been pressing a plan for 
socializing the Ruhr on British lines. 
This is opposed by the U.S. officials, 
who have offered instead to introduce 
American methods to improve produc- 
tion if they are given a free hand. 
France, on the other hand, is opposed 
to any improvement in the Ruhr, which 
would make Germany stronger eco- 
nomically in the future. 

In the meantime, Britain is not doing 
well with her socialized mines at home. 
The five-day week in Wales has only 
reduced production proportionately. 
When the Labor Government proposes 
to use Polish recruits, the union leaders 
object. The very thought of official 
pressure, compulsion, labor distribution 
or added hours is violently resisted. 

Here is a vicious circle. The men are 


tired and hungry, and say they cannot 
work as much. Their government urges 
more production by harder work and 
longer hours, so that a better exchange 
credit may be established and more 
food be bought. The workers grow sus- 
picious of the austerity program, though 
it is presented as temporary. 


Theological films 

A FILM COMPANY in Italy has ventured 
upon. theological productions that will 
be witnessed with great interest, at 
least by the religious world. Two new 
pictures have been announced from 
headquarters in Rome. They are en- 
titled “Demonstrations of the Exist- 
ence of God” and “Demonstrations of 
the Divinity of Christ.” 


Back to normal 

CHEJUDO, NOTORIOUS now as the head- 
quarters of the smuggler-brokers for 
the Far East, is more historically known 
as the “Isle of the Amazons,” because 
the women there constituted and ruled 
the corps of divers for the thriving in- 
dustries of abalone shell and seaweed. 
When the Japanese took over, they 
forced the women fo cultivate potatoes 
for the manufacture of potato-alcohol. 
Now the “Amazons” have gone back to 
their old business. 

On the other hand, the natives of the 
lonely British island, Tristan da Cunha, 
off the southern coast of South Amer- 
ica, have gone back to their traditional 
occupation of raising potatoes for their 
simple way of life. That’s what. they 
were doing when the British turned 

_the island into an air-base and mete- 
orological station during World War II. 
The natives were drafted into prepar- 
ing and servicing the station. 

Now that it is practically abandoned, 
to the inhabitants they have returned 
to their potato culture. During their 
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stay the British never could interest 
these unworldly people in the money 
wages they paid, nor the savings banks 
they started. 


Back to New Zealand 

New Zea.anp HAs developed a zeal for 
the recovery and preservation of her 
ancient Maori culture. To that end she 
has asked for the return of the old 
carved panels of the historic assembly 
house of the Maoris, which once stood 
at Whakarewarewa when that people 
had their independence. 

The panels had been carried to the 
Empire Exhibition held in London in 
1909, by the famous Maori guide, Mag- 
gie Papakura. While there with her 
exhibit, Maggie married an English cap- 
tain, and never returned with the 
panels. They were stored in a shed on 
her husband’s estate in Oxfordshire, 
England, and forgotten. As they were 
about to be chopped up for kindling, 
someone recognized their value, and 
the find became news. 


Back to Yugoslavia 

HARD MONEY CREDIT creates many 
problems, and calls. forth curious ex- 
pedients on the part of nations that 
need it. The Balkan countries are all 
trying in one way or another, through 
their countrymen in favored lands, the 
plan that Yugoslavia has been def- 
initely pursuing. She has sent word in 
various ways to Canadians of Yugoslav 
descent, asking them to come home on 
a visit and bring plenty of Canadian 
dollars with them. 

. However, Canada has credit problems 
of her own, and needs all the hard 
money she can get; so Canada is not 
making it easy for her Yugoslav de- 
rivatives to carry money out of the 
country. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


WASHINGTON WILL PIONEER in the 
scientific treatment of alcoholics, as the 
result of a bill passed in the closing 
hours of the recent session of Congress. 
Introduced by Representative Edward 
F. Hebert of Louisiana, the bill author- 
izes the District of Columbia to set up a 
clinic for diagnosis and treatment of 
chronic alcoholism. Church leaders and 
social workers will watch with interest 
the progress of this experiment, de- 
scribed by Senator Buck, chairman of 
the Senate District Committee, as “one 
of the most forward-looking steps in 
social history.” 

The philosophy underlying the bill is 
significant. It instructs the D. C. courts 
to “take judicial notice of the fact that a 
chronic alcoholic is a sick person and 
in need of proper medical, institutional, 
advisory, and rehabilitative treatment.” 
The director of the clinic is not only to 
be concerned with the treatment of 
those committed to his care, but is also 
to gather and publish complete and ac- 
curate data relating to the physiological, 
psychological, economic, and social ef- 
fects of the excessive use of alcohol. 
He is to prepare and publish materials 
for a program of public education in 
the District of Columbia. 


A cHRONIC ALCOHOLIC is defined asa 
person who has lost the power of self- 
control with respect to the habitual use 
of alcoholic beverages, or who en- 
dangers the public morals, health, 
safety, or welfare while under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. When a person ac- 
cused of lawbreaking appears to be a 
chronic alcoholic, a special hearing is 
held, at which the defendant is entitled 
to a.competent attorney. If chronic al- 
coholism is proved, he may be com- 
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mitted to the clinic for diagnosis, clas- 
sification, and treatment for not more 
than 90 days. If the clinic director 
recommends it, he may be recommitted 
for an additional 90 days, after a second 
hearing. 

The clinic director must be a qualified 
physician with psychiatric training. He 
heads a staff which includes medical 
officers, psychiatrists, probation officers, 
and social case workers. Diagnosis in- 
volves a complete study of the patient’s 
mental and physical condition, personal 
traits, school and family life, and any 
delinquency or criminal experience 
contributing to his addiction to alcohol. 


WHILE MOST OF THOSE served by the 
clinic will be people committed to it by 
the court, provision has been made for 
voluntary admission. Any D. C. res- 
ident may be given such treatment and 
guidance as the director considers nec- 
essary by paying the cost of his sub- 
sistence and treatment. The record of 
his admission is confidential, and may 
not be used against him later. 

The cost of the clinic is estimated at 
$75,000 a year. Appropriately, this is 
to be financed by a 10 per cent increase 
in the license fees for the manufacture 
or sale of alcoholic beverages. This 
provision was adopted over the stormy 
protests of the lobbyists for the liquor 
interests. 

With alcoholism an acute national 
problem, the substitution of medical, 
psychiatric, and other scientific methods 
of treatment for jail sentences, offers 
a new and intelligent approach. If it 
proves effective, the Washington clinic 
may become a model for other com- 
munities. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Nationalism Comes to Church 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


"We don't want foreigners," say the Czechoslovaks. 


"There 


should be no Protestant church but ours," say Czech Brethren 


AT A NEWSSTAND in Prague I bought 
a copy of the July Reader’s Digest 
which contained several vigorously 
anti-Russian articles. I took this mag- 
azine into Austria, where I asked sev- 
eral people to read “Vienna, City of 
Fear.” They assured me from their 
own knowledge that the article was 
factual and accurate. 

The point is, in Prague, the Czecho- 
slovak capital city, where a Communist 
premier is working at his “two-year 
plan” for government ownership of 
most of the industry, you can still buy 
publications from the capitalist West. 
The Paris edition of the New York 
Herald-Tribune is sold on the date of 
issue. In the windows of most Prague 
bookstores is a new book with General 
Eisenhower's picture on the cover. 

The city is full of English books, and 
half of the movies on display there last 
month were made in Hollywood. One 
night I went to a movie in Prague be- 
cause I was a trifle homesick to hear 
American spoken. I couldn’t stay very 
long, because of being allergic to mov- 
ies. But I saw a Czech newsreel show- 
ing some sort of celebration in which 
the U.S. Ambassador figured and the 
American flag was flying bravely. 


Irs A BIT SURPRISING, after the talk 
about the iron curtain, to find much 
freedom of thought and action in cen- 
tral Europe. In Poland I could go 
where I pleased, talk about anything 
at all with anyone I wished. But in 
Poland I found no recent newspapers 
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in English—one copy of the Paris Her- 
ald which was then about three months 
old. And the only new editions of Eng- 
lish books I saw were by Sir Walter 
Scott. Czechoslovakia is very different. 
In nine months last year the Czech pub- 
lishers printed 182 books translated 
from English; 173 from Russian. Total 
number of new books published in that 
little country in that period was greater. 
than the number published in the 
United States. 

But to stay healthy in Prague it’s best - 
not to talk sympathetically about Ger- 
mans. If you ask a Czech something in 
English, and he doesn’t understand, he 
asks very softly, Sprechen Sie Deutsch? - 


- He is hesistant to acknowledge that he 


speaks German. He and his country- 
men have recently driven out 3,000,000 
of the Germans who lived among them, 
and they don’t want to see or hear of 
them again. 

The Czechoslovaks are driving hard 
to establish a self-reliant, prosperous, 
purely nationalistic country of their | 
own. They want to get rid of 200,000 | 
Hungarians in the southern part of their 
country, in addition to the Germans. 
Meanwhile they are in the midst of a 
drastic program of nationalization. “For 
the first time in history, a country of 
well-developed industry and a rel- 
atively high standard of living has 
achieved public ownership of a basic 
means of production and is now enter- 
ing the road of planned economic de- 
velopment,” says a government docu- 
ment published this spring. 

The Lutheran 


I HAVE REPORTS on Czech industry 
, through the first quarter of 1947, giv- 
ing quite an impressive total of pig iron, 
locomotives, electric motors and radios 
produced recently. By the end of 1948 
Czechs hope to be 10 per cent above 
the level they reached in 1937. 

They have divided up the big estates, 
taken over all mining, iron and steel 
production, electric power, banks, in- 
surance companies, and all the larger 
factories. Sixty-two per cent of indus- 
trial workers (not including Slovakia) 
are government-employed. To get all 
_ the work done, now that millions have 
been expelled from the country, the 
government is prepared to draft people 
to work where they are needed, women 
as well as men. 

If the Czechs can live up to every- 
thing they promise themselves, they 
will be one of the most prosperous na- 
tions in Europe, which isn’t claiming 
much. For all their industrial produc- 
tion they will be poor, judged by Amer- 
ican standards. Just now they don’t 
even have bicycles to ride on, as there 
are in such abundance in Holland or 
Sweden. I hope they have a few more 
streetcars before long, which are their 
only means of getting around in the 
cities. All the streetcars I saw in cen- 
tral Europe were always crowded, often 
with people clinging three-deep outside 
the doors. In Poland I saw a woman 
fall off a moving streetcar, and lje mo- 
tionless in the street until people car- 
ried her away. 

While the Czechs keep themselves 
busy trying to be prosperous, they 
won't have much time to think about 
their big neighbor, Russia. Czech Com- 
munists have the most active part in 
their nation’s program, having secured 
40 per cent of the votes in the last elec- 
tion. The remaining 60 per cent were 
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split between three non-Communist 


parties. Communists, with their hands 
full of responsibility for the big recon- 
struction program, are likely to remain 
more Czech than Russian. 

In foreign policy the Czechs will do 
what they are told at the Kremlin, after 
learning rather. forcefully some years 
ago at Munich that they have no alter- 
native. But unless the present situation 
changes drastically, they are still going 
to be free to do a good many things as 
they please. 


THIs URGE THE Czechs feel to run their 
own country, and exile all foreigners, 
works its way into the churches, espe- 
cially among Protestants. One result is 
that Lutheranism has been almost en- 
tirely liquidated in the Czech lands, 
Bohemia and Moravia. (I shall leave 
the story of Slovakia, where Lutherans 
are still strong, for another article.) 

After the first world war the Czech 
Protestants decided they ought to unite 
in a national church, in which Luther- 
ans were about one-fourth. At first this 
Church of the Czech Brethren pro- 
fessed both the Lutheran and Reformed 
creeds. After a few years it moved over 
to the Hussite creeds, for John Hus is a 
patron saint among the Czechs. There 
are still some among the Czech Breth- 
ren who consider themselves Lutheran, 
but not many. 

There were also in the Czech lands 
the large number of German-speaking 
Lutherans who had their own church, 
with several hundred thousand mem- 
bers. This church had government rec- 
ognition and state support, just as the 
Czech Brethren. Most of these Lu- 
theran people are among those who 
have been shipped to Germany, and 
their churches, schools, and orphanages 
have become the property of the state. 

Into the area vacated by the Ger- 
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mans large numbers of people from 
Slovakia are moving, many of them 
Lutheran. But the Slovak Lutheran 
Church has state recognition only in 
Slovakia, and can’t do much about fol- 
lowing its people into the Czech lands. 
The Church of the Czech Brethren is 
taking over Lutheran churches aban- 
doned by the Germans, and is gather- 
ing the Slovak Lutherans. 

One Slovak Lutheran pastor has been 
sent into the Czech area, and is located 
in Prague where he has a congregation 
in a former German church. This man, 
the Rev. Rudolf Kostial, strikes me as 
a person of unusual ability. He is now 
at work organizing two more congre- 
gations among Slovaks, in the Sudeten 
towns of As and Teplice. Efforts will 
be made to have legal recognition of 
the Slovakian Lutheran Church ex- 
tended into the Czech lands, so migrat- 
ing Slovaks may continue in their faith. 


Muc# MORE DIFFICULT is the situation 
of Polish-speaking Lutherans in the 
Teschen area in Czech Silesia. This 
area came to Czechoslovakia after the 
first world war. A Lutheran church of 
about 50,000 existed in this area, and 
had government recognition. During 
the second world war the people were 
scattered and the pastors especially 
were persecuted. The Nazis were far 
more violent in their treatment of the 
Poles than of the Czechs. Lutheran 
pastors of Teschen were put in concen- 
tration camps or forced into hiding. 

Czech Brethren pastors took over 
most of these churches. When things 
settled down after the war the Polish- 
speaking Lutheran pastors came back. 


Czech Brethren through the Silesian 
National Council secured an order de- 
posing them. Within the last few months 
there was such a protest about this that 
the order was withdrawn, and now each 
of these Lutheran churches has two | 
pastors, one from the Czech Brethren | 
Church and one from the Lutheran | 
Church. An effort is being continued | 
to require the Polish congregations to 
join the Brethren. One church for one © 
nation—as far as Protestants go—is the - 
idea these Czechs are trying to put into- 
effect. 


Each OF THE government-recognized © 
churches throughout Czechoslovakia | 
still receives from the state part of the 
payment for pastors’ salaries. Com- 
munists have nationalized the parochial 
schools, but pay pastors to come in to | 
conduct religious instruction. There 
isn’t any evidence yet that the Com- 
munist government intends to suppress b 
the church. 

And church people don’t seem much | 
worried about the prospect. The strang- 
est thing I noticed in Europe this sum- | 
mer is that in the western countries, 
such as France, where Communism is 
still only a big question-mark on the | 
horizon, people are terribly jittery | 
about it. In the eastern countries, | 
where people are already living under | 
strong Communist influence, they take 
it more or less as a matter of course, 
and don’t seem to worry. That’s only 
true in countries where the Russian 
armies are not patrolling the streets. 
For some reason I didn’t feel any strong 
desire to visit places where Mr. Stalin’s 
armies are marching around. 


De 


“Secular education is only half an education with the most important 


half left out.” 


—Sir Rosert PEtu 
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EVEN THOUGH I CAN’T WALK 


By DORIS LORENZEN 


There is always logic in human affairs, much deeper than the law of 


cause and effect, discovers a woman who has been paralyzed 20 years 


It isn’t oNty philosophers or other 
men who write big books who are look- 
ing for some assurance that our world 
is logical and dependable. 

In a time of tremendous events, when 
crisis and climax tumble over each 
other and weigh us down with their 
mystery, every man everywhere yearns, 
even when he does not know it, for 
some explanation of these events. We 
know the happenings can be tolerated; 
we have tolerated them. But we need 
more than endurance. We have to find 
a pattern, a plan, a system, or we are 
overwhelmed by a terrible sense of the 
waste of life and energy and talent. 
Until each of us discovers his explana- 
tion and is satisfied with it, there can be 
no peace. Until we have a sense of 
knowing the truth, suspicion and hatred 
and a damaging, restless greed will 
possess us. 


I po NOT PRETEND that I have found 
the universal answer, but I have stum- 
bled upon a partial answer that is suf- 
ficient at least for me. It is a conviction 
that has been held by millions before 
me. Yet every individual who experi- 
ences it knows a fresh adventure that 
transforms mere incidents into sig- 
nificant happening. The awkwardness 
is that this conviction is not easily put 
into words, or explained to other peo- 
ple. But when it is revealed to us it 
simplifies complexities and reduces 
chaos to sense. 

It is the knowledge that God has a 
plan. It is the belief that accidents do 
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not happen, that everything has its use 
and that we can discover the main out- 
lines of the truth if we will. The quest 
may be lifelong, but it is rewarding. 
For life finally becomes understandable 
in the light of faith in God’s purposeful- 
ness, God’s law. 


PERHAPS IT IS EASIER for me to believe 
in an underlying pattern than it is for 
most. The peculiarities of my own life 
leave me time to find what I seek. For 
nearly 20 years I have been paralyzed. 
For six years I have been bedridden. 
My responsibilities are few; my days 
are comparatively quiet. The chaos out- 
side my room can be kept outside until 
I decide to let it in and examine it. 
Yet it took a very long time for me 
to learn that there is a meaning to 
whatever happens anywhere if we are 
only alert enough and humble enough 
to admit that we are not more important 
than God. 

The truth came gradually, but of 
necessity. A person who cannot move 
without another’s help, who must have 
faith in the protection of fallible hu- 
mans, and who does not even pretend to 
control situations, cannot rely on the 
law of cause and effect. Any cause I 
could set into action would be too feeble 
to have any effect. 

Yet for a while that law seemed to 
be inexorable. Everyone seemed to 
believe in it, act on it and take its truth 
for granted. For years I did not have 
courage to abandon it. But not until I 
denied cause and effect did I begin to 
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understand some part of my life, of 
other people’s lives. 


It was Curist who solved the di- 
lemma. The law, as we interpret it, 
did not apply to Him when He fed the 
hungry crowds with a single basketful 
of food. All ceased when He quieted 
the stormy waters and when He brought 
Lazarus back from death. Throughout 
His recorded life He ignored the law 
until finally it was entombed in His 
sepulcher. It is forgetting what makes 
for our deep unhappiness. It is remem- 
bering what uncovers God’s plan. 

Christ defied cause and effect and 
worked through another law whose 
workings we cannot capture with words 
or mathematical symbols, but which we 
can use too if we realize that it exists. 
Perhaps the method by which we con- 
quer can be called faith, but we must 
revise our attitude toward an abused 
word. This faith is not self-delusion or 
self-hypnotism. It must be more than 
a half-hearted feeling that what we 
cannot see or imagine is still possible, 
for that species of faith may blind and 
delude or merely lull us into a state of 
complacency. It can make us inactive. 
Frustration is inevitable. 

But the recognition by the intellect, 
will, and heart that a more forceful law 
than we have yet harnessed is always 
at work is the more vital faith that 
can calm the disorder and discover logic 
in all things. This faith does not insist 
upon having its own way. It does not 
nourish disillusion when a dream is 
thwarted. Rather it makes use of every 
event, capitalizes on each accident and 
incident, is serene in knowing that 
eventually the whole, vast pattern will 
come out in almost mathematical purity. 
It is a paradox that a law we do not 
understand can make all things under- 
standable. But it is true. 
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HuMAN VISION must always be imper- 
fect. We shall still see many things 
that cannot be accounted for by faith 
and love, but the number will diminish. 
A woman freezes to death in a shack 
on the riverfront and we are appalled 
by the futility of a life that ends in ter- 
rible, frigid solitude. Reading the stark 
description in the newspaper would 
have plunged me into despair a few 
years ago. Now I feel only a great 
pity. I know if I had all the facts I 
could see at least a glimmer of reason. 

A man achieves greatness in art or 
literature or money-making, And we 
are bitter because it seems that his 
achievement is a gift that might as well 
have been ours. But God does not sus- 
pend His law. It operates in war and in 
peace, in defeat and in triumph. With 
confidence in that law I can accept what 
was unacceptable, love what was un- 
lovable, believe what was unbelievable. 

Atomic energy is a mystery to me, 
marvelous in its possibilities and im- 
plications. But it is not a mystery to the 
small band of disciplined, dedicated 
men who have surrendered themselves 
to the laws of physics, for they know 
the logic implicit in the atom’s nucleus. 
My mother had a disease that made her 
an invalid for more than a year when 
she was a young woman. It made sense 
when I became paralyzed and a con- 
stant charge upon her that she had had 
this preparation. If I were physically 
normal I would be much different from 
what I am, but I do not believe I would 
have found more permanent satisfac- 
tion. My faith makes for the simplicity 
I need for peace. 


SoME SEEKERS are more fortunate 
than others. Some are spared the an- 
guish of doubt and spiritual pain. Some 
learn the truth by revelation, as St. 
Paul did. The rest of us must search 
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n creative, submissive prayer. It was 
lificult enough for me in spite of the 
fact that I live in a perpetual prayer 
sloset. Yet the flash of light that comes 
's worth the effort. It is inexpressibly 
wonderful to be released from the 
oygmy law of cause and effect. 

Christ for me is not merely the figure 
of a magnificent, holy man nor the 
teacher of the true ethics nor even the 
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Son of God, although He is all of these. 
Above all, He is the proof I need that 
a minute effort can produce the world’s 
greatest result. He assures me of 
strength beyond my puny imaginings. 
He comforts me with the confidence 
that His achievements are continuous 
and eternal. Therefore I do not need 
to understand everything to know that 
everything can be understood. 


BeEcausE the evening is certain to fall, why should we not use the 
honors of generous sunshine now? Death must soon knock upon 
our door. But meantime here is this rich life that God has planned 


for us; let us use it eagerly and heartily and thoroughly... 


and so 


when for us the end here comes, pass over to the other side, eager 
for what God’s loving kindness has ready and waiting for us there. 
—ARTHUR JOHN GossP, Expository Times 
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"IF" AND "WHEN" 

THE WRITERS AND TRANSLATORS of the Bible have always been 
very careful about their choice of words. A tiny shade of mean- 
ing may change the sense of an entire statement. It is said of 
Martin Luther that in the course of his wonderful translation 
of the Bible into German, he often spent several days looking 
for a single word, to bring out exactly the right shade of meaning. 

The evangelists were doubtless most careful about the words 
of Jesus. Those precious gems, of which so few are recorded, 
were written with scrupulous attention to detail. 

It is therefore of value to notice that in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus three times said “When.” There is an impressive 
difference between the words “if” and “when.” “If” describes a 
condition that leaves reasonable doubt and uncertainty about 


the action. “When” definitely expects the action without 
question. 

And Jesus said “When”! “When thou doest alms ... when 
thou prayest ... when thou fastest.” 


Because Jesus said “When,” we may conclude that these three 
are among the things that God expects from every normal per- 
son. They are not left as possibilities, to be chosen or dropped 
at will. They are urgent necessities for spiritual discipline. 
Jesus takes for granted that every true follower of His will do 
certain essential things, without question and without hedging. 
Three such things are benevolence, prayer, and self-denial. 
Jesus said “When”! —ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS 


COMPOSER.... 
MAN OF REVERENT SPIRIT 


By RAYMOND M. MILLER 


There have been great artists who 
have been little men, as there have been 
great and noble men who were small in 

achievement. Here was the ideal. In 
Brahms both were great and noble—the 
man and the artist. 


THESE WORDS were spoken by the Rev. 
Dr. von Zimmerman at the burial of 
Johannes Brahms who died on April 3, 
1897—50 years ago. 

In recognition of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of “the high priest of 
the classic cult” our major symphonic 
orchestras and many music societies 
are devoting large portions of their con- 
cert programs this year to the music of 
Johannes Brahms. 

Why should a Lutheran have special 
interest in the death of a great musician 
with whom we usually associate the 
concert stage with its secular interests? 
The answer is that the Lutheran faith 
molded and influenced the life and 
works of Brahms. 

Some of the strongest influences in 
Brahms’ life came from the Lutheran 
Church. He was reared in the Prot- 
estantism of North Germany. Born on 
May 7, 1833, he was baptized on May 
26, 1833, by Pastor von Ahlsen at St. 
Michael’s Church, Hamburg. To a Lu- 
theran clergyman must go the credit 
for forming the ideals and basic tenets 
of the composer. That clergyman was 
Pastor von Geffcken of St. Michael’s 
Church, who attained fame as a hym- 
nologist. Jeffrey Pulver, a biographer 
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y é 
of Brahms, stated, “This clergyman als« 
inculcated in the boy a love for th. 
chorales and the music of this church.’ 
The companionship of a pastor and « 
boy, described by his teacher, Marxser 


as one in whom “slumbered an un_| 
usually great, individual, and profounc| 
genius,” resulted in a deeply religiow! 
spirit that colored the thought anc) 
music of Brahms. | 

Pastor Geffcken confirmed youn i 
Johannes at the age of 15 at St. Michael’, 
and blessed him as the young compose” 
made his entrance into professional life’ 
The beloved pastor, known as Brahm: 
“excellent friend,” saw the young com)| 
poser makes his way until, 15 year) 
later, the musical world awoke to th:| 
realization that Germany had produce»! 
another master. 


NIEMAN IN HIS FINE biography OQ} 
Brahms has this to say of the com! 
poser’s religious convictions: 


Brahms was a convinced and be- 
lieving member of the Lutheran 
Church. . . . Love of religion and 
the Bible was early implanted in 
Brahms and constantly nurtured by 
his simple, God-fearing parents. 

. The Christian teaching which 
he received from Pastor Geffcken, 
who prepared him for confirmation, 
laid the imperishable foundations | 
for his love for old Protestant | 
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church music and its uncorrupted 
original melodies. The love of the 
Bible grew deeper and deeper in 
his mature years. 


During his last days Schumann ex- 
iibited an eager delight in reading the 
scriptures. Some of his critics cynically 
assumed this to be another manifesta- 
sion of his declining mentality. In de- 
iJ ense of Schumann Brahms said, “We 
North Germans long for the Bible every 
day and do not let a day go by without 
it. In my study I can lay my hand on 
the Bible even in the dark.” 

Although the average music lover 
‘customarily associates Brahms with 
music scored for the symphonic or- 
chestra, the composer imposed severe 
restrictions upon himself in the compo- 
sition of symphonies. A high standard 
had been attained by the masters who 
preceded him. Behind him lay the 
monumental works of J. S. Bach and 
Beethoven. Brahms combined an ad- 
miration for the classic forms of an 
older day with the love of melody that 
was characteristic of the music of his 
times. His genius for composition and 
his distinctive musical idiom had been 
recognized by only a few musicians of 
his day. With prophetic insight Schu- 
mann foretold that Brahms would rank 
among the musical giants. The musical 
world was long in accepting Schu- 
mann’s prophecy. Moreover, Brahms 
refused to touch the symphonic form 
until he was convinced of his musical 
_ maturity. 


DISAPPOINTED BY HIS FAILURE in being 
appointed to important musical posts 
in the major orchestras of his day, 
Brahms gradually won public recogni- 
tion through his choral works. He held 
several posts in Germany and Austria 
as a choral conductor, and he set his 
genius to work on choral compositions. 
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At the age of 35 he finally received rec- 
ognition from the musical world when 
his German Requiem was performed at 
the Bremen Cathedral, April 10, 1868. 

He was acclaimed as the logical suc- 
cessor to Beethoven. The German Re- 
quiem, though technically not a re- 
quiem, indicates the strong religious 
personality of the composer. His choice 
and use of scriptural passages illus- 
trate this throughout the entire work. 
During his lifetime he wrote choral 
works that expressed consolation in 
time of sorrow, the hope of everlasting 
life, thanksgiving, and thoughts about 
death. The fact that his career began 
with the performance of The German 
Requiem and closed with his Four Se- 
rious Songs reveals the faith of one who 
is called “one of the few perfect com- 
posers.” 

His Four Serious Songs are unique in 
this respect. Brahms wrote them as a 
present to himself for his sixty-third 
birthday. The first and second songs 
are based on Ecclesiastes 3:19-22 and _ 
Ecclesiastes 4:1-3 which deal with hu- 
man vanity. The third song is based on 
Ecclesiasticus 41 which speaks of the 
bitterness of death to the man who has 
known only pain and sorrow, and the 
beauty of death to the man who has 
known peace. The final song is a tri- 
umphant hymn from the text of I Co- 
rinthians 13. 


BRAHMS LIVED a life of severe simplic- 
ity. Despite the fact that he knew he 
wrote music comparable to J. S. Bach 
and Beethoven, he remained deeply 
humble. It was his desire for anonymity 
that filled him with distaste—though 
never publicly expressed—for the pom- 
pous and proud Wagner. Although he 
had little sympathy for the sensational- 
ism and paganism of Wagner, he al- 
ways spoke kindly of him. Never did 
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Brahms display one iota of pride when 
men praised his works. Whether praised 
by the musical public or by his intimate 
friends Brahms always kept his hu- 
mility. He refused to be puffed up by 
adulation. In some respects, in char- 
acter, he resembled J. S. Bach. He 
loved the associations of little children. 
Brahms’ generosity became a password 


among his friends. He sacrificed muc! 
to keep his parents and friends com 
fortable though little did anyone knoy 
what his charities cost him. 

While the musical world pays respec 
to the last of the musical Titans for hi 
genius, we may remember him not onl 
as a deeply spiritual man but also as” 
Christian gentleman. 


What is a Strong Church? 


By ROSS H. STOVER 


A weak church won't weather the storms of 
these days. Such a church closes up in emer- 
gencies. We must study the secrets of strength 


LIKE A MAN, a church is just as strong 
as its heart. A man with a weak heart 
finds himself limited in every endeavor. 
Often he can do nothing about it. God 
has given the church a heart that can 
be kept strong at all times. You see, 
the Bible is the very heart of the 
church. And out of it are the issues of 
the church’s life. Its entire circulatory 
system depends upon that heart. From 
it we have the sacraments and belieyv- 
ing Christians. Any church will be 
strong when the preacher and the 
teachers have their Bibles in their 
hands. Then there will be a pulse, 
sending out life, faith, hope, love, and 
Christian expression. 

Every organization, yes, and every 
’ism in the world—good or bad—has 
grown from ideas. For instance: Karl 
Marx said, “Man is an eating animal. 
Feed him plentifully and he will be 
happy.” Darwin said, “Man is a strug- 
gling animal. Give him power and he 


Dr. Stover is pastor of Messiah Church, Phila- 
delphia. 
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will be satisfied.” Freud taught, “Ma 
is a breeding animal. Let him be un 
curbed sexually, and he will be a goo 
man.” Aristotle said, “Man is a rea 
soning animal. Educate him and bh 
will be a master.” From these idee 
have grown communism, behaviorism 
secularism, and humanism. 

Christ, our Saviour, taught that ma 
was God’s creation, perfect, then falle» 
The Son of God came seeking and sav 
ing every man who would believe. Be 
lieving, man becomes a new creatur 
a child of God, worshiping, and servin 
Man is sacred, a little universe in hint 
self. From this idea we have Chri: 
tianity, which has brought the freedom 
into the world. Democracy was box 
of it. 
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“Out of the heart are the issues of 
ife.” When its Bible-heart is strong 
e church reveals its strength in prac- 


preacher, the church will become 
ot much more than an ordinary club. 


THe Briere ovescrises the strong 
hurch: “For we are members one of 
another.” Recently I watched a great 
is player. His body seemed per- 
ectly poised, and every muscle focused 
itself in the action of the swinging arm 
as it hit the ball. So is the strong 
‘church. When the minister, officials, 
‘and members co-ordinate their minds 
and efforts toward the objectives which 
God places before them, blessed things 
happen, such as worship, evangelism, 
transforming men’s hearts, preaching 
the judgments of God, and presenting 
Christ at all times. 

Then the church is harmonized. The 
oil of the Holy Spirit eliminates friction. 
Members’ hearts are made happy. The 
“fruits of the Spirit” are realities. And 
goodness, tolerance, and service witness 
before the world. The Church of God 
must stay on God’s track. That track 
girdles the world and feeds into every 
side-track. 

The strong church is like a wheel. 
Its organizations are the spokes fastened 
strongly into the hub—all bound to- 
_ gether by the tire. No one organization 
can carry on alone. This would create 
weakness in that it does not support 
the action of the whole body. 

It is God’s church. Let God run it. It 
will then become a co-ordinated cham- 
pion in this nervous age. 


THE STRONG CHURCH is going in God’s 
direction. It is guided “according to 
His eternal purpose.” Jesus said, “For 
this cause came I into the world.” .. “To 
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seek and save the lost.” ... “To make 
known the truth”... and “To die a 
ransom for the many.” The strong 
church is guided by Christ’s guiding 
purpose. 

We grow weak when we become too 
“respectable,” too formal, and satisfied 
with ourselves. Viewing the very few 
who are truly interested in speaking 
to men about Christ, I wonder that the 
church has endured the ages. “Isms 
grow as a protest against our indiffer- 
ence. Few Christians know their Bibles 
—the very heart of Christian well-being 
and church activity. God’s order is the 
higher order, found only in His Word. 

I read of a minister in Kansas who 
likes to view the prints of a little child’s 
shoes in the cement sidewalk in front 
of his church. Before the cement had 
hardened this little child tried to ascend 
the steps. To him it was a symbol of 
the work of his church. Think of it!— 
more than eighteen millions of Amer- 
ica’s youth never walk in that direction. 


DuRING THE TERRIFIC storm along the 
east coast some years ago, an Episcopal 
minister climbed up into the belfry of 
his church and started to ring the 
chimes. Everywhere the waters. were 
rising and men were crying in fear. 
Destruction was on all sides. I wonder 
what he played on those chimes? Was 
it Jesus, Lover of My Soul? If so, that 
would have been like the voice of God 
in a storm. In this dangerous age, the 
church must ring the bells of God’s 
faith, hope, and love. That is its guiding 
purpose. 

Only the church of God is equal to 
this atomic age. However, it must be a 
strong church, perhaps not in numbers, 
but in influence. It will be strong, just 
as sure as two and two make four, if it 
has: the strong heart, the co-ordinated 
body, and the guiding purpose. 
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Digging Up the Home-town of Abraham 


By ROBERT S. KINSEY 


GREAT MAN OF FAITH whom we meet 
n the oldest pages of the Bible is Abra- 
ham, who went forth from his home in 
Ur toward an unknown future. Nearly 
4,000 years after Abraham's time, scien- 
tists studying the ruins of an ancient city 
are discovering much new information 
about the way people lived in Abraham's 


time. 


How wE THRILL to read about the 
faith of Abraham! “By faith Abraham, 
when he was called to go out into a 
place which he should after receive for 
an inheritance, obeyed; and he went 
out, not knowing whither he went” 
(Hebrews 11:8). 

It is no wonder that today this man 
is respected by Jew, Christian, and 
Mohammedan. Thanks to the work of 
the archaeologist, we know much more 
about this famous person. An archae- 
ologist, you know, is a person who digs 
up buried cities and brings to light lost 
civilizations. Ur, the home town of 
Abraham, was buried for centuries. A 
few years ago, the University Museum 
of Philadelphia and the British Mu- 
seum undertook the tremendous task of 
digging up this city. Needless to say, 
they did a commendable job. 

We usually think of Abraham as a 
nomad traveling by camel and living in 
tents. It is true that he spent most of 
his life living in such a manner. On 
the other hand, his home town, Ur, 
after being buried for centuries, has 
revealed something new about this fa- 


Dr. Kinsey, a student of archaeology, is a pro- 
fessor at Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 
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mous man. While he was living at Ur— 
situated on the Euphrates River not fa’ 
from its mouth—he was living in a city 
strikingly modern. 


Ur IN THE TIME of Abraham—anc 
Abraham lived about 1800 B. c.—was ; 
city of houses made of burnt brick be 
low and plain mud brick above. Th» 
change from burnt brick to plain mur 
brick was hidden by plaster and white 
wash. The reason that the contractor 
of Abraham’s day didn’t use all burm 
brick is because fuel was scarce ani 
still is scarce in that part of the world 
The bricks which were not baked b 
fire were dried in the sun. 

The houses of Ur were often tw 
stories high and consisted of 10 to 1 
rooms. As in the Orient today, th 
rooms were grouped around a centre 
court which supplied light and air. Ai 
one entered the front door, there we 
a small vestibule with a drain in th 
floor; here the visitor could wash hi 
hands and feet. The next room was th 
central court from which the othe 
rooms led off. These other rooms wer 
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reception room, chapel, lavatory, 
kitchen, and servants’ quarters. The 
second story was reserved for the fam- 
ily. The rooms on the first floor were 
over 10 feet high, a great advantage in 
such a hot climate. The streets in 
‘Abraham’s home town were narrow 
‘and winding. If you were to travel in 
Oriental cities today, you would usually 
find no windows opening on the streets, 
only a blank wall. This same architec- 
tural feature was at Ur. With no win- 
dows opening on the street, the rooms 
were lighted and ventilated by the cen- 
tral court. 


Noricr, PLEASE, that most of the 
houses contained chapels. Here the 
neighbors of Abraham worshiped 
household gods. The neighbors of 
Abraham were polytheistic; that is, 
they believed in many gods. The moon 
was especially worshiped. The sun in 
that part of the world is so hot by day 
that the moon is a welcome relief; 
therefore the people took up moon- 
worship. This led to the study of the 
stars; and this in turn led to astrology, 
a science which continues to this day! 

During the time of Abraham there 
was circulating a story about a shep- 
herd named Etana. His flocks were 
stricken with unfruitfulness; no more 
lambs were born. In desperation Etana 
went in search of an herb which would 
have the source of life. He mounted on 
the back of an eagle and began to fly. 
As he neared the skies where he hoped 
to find the herb, he was hurled to the 
earth. So ends the tale. Here is the 
earliest account of a man flying. Way 
back there in time, while people were 
still riding in wagons and upon beasts 
of burden, there were some brave souls 
who were dreaming of air travel! 

As we read our Bible, we find that 
Abraham’s way of life was sometimes 
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radically different from ours. He lived 
many centuries ago and the Bible in 
which we read of him is a story of 
Semitic people, written in a Semitic 
language by Semites. In other words 
the Bible is Oriental and we are Oc- 
cidental. In reading the story of Abra- 
ham we should not try to interpolate 
our way of life ‘into a story of people 
who lived differently. To appreciate 
the Bible, we must try to appreciate 
the Oriental mind. 


A Few years aco thousands of clay 
tablets were uncovered at Nuzi, a city 
in northeast Iraq. The tablets had 
marks on them which vaguely re- 
sembled hens’ scratchings. Experts on 
ancient Semitic languages were called 
in; they were able to decipher the 
scratchings! These clay tablets proved 
to be business documents which go back 
to about 1500 B. c. The tablets are writ- 
ten in cuneiform (wedge-shaped) writ- 
ing. These Nuzi tablets, as they are 
called, go a long way in helping us to 
appreciate how people lived at that time. 

You remember that Abraham, when 
it seemed as if he were to be denied a 
son, adopted a slave for an heir. Ac- 
cording to the Nuzi tablets it was the 
custom in those days for couples with- 
out children to adopt a son. The duty 
of the adopted son was to serve his 
foster parents as long as they lived and 
then to bury and mourn for them. In 
exchange for this service the adopted 
son inherited the property. If, however, 
the adopter should beget a son after the 
adoption, the adopted must yield to the 
real son the right of being the chief 
heir. With the above legality in mind, 
we understand better God’s answer to 
Abraham in Genesis 15:4. “This (slave) 
shall not inherit thee, but he that shall 
come out of thine inwards shall inherit 
thee.” 
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You remember that Sarah requested 
Abraham to go in unto her handmaid, 
Hagar, when Sarah did not bear an heir. 
Such a procedure is a bit unusual for us. 
Here again the Nuzi tablets give us 
light on the situation. Among the tab- 
lets, there are contracts which compel 
the wife who fails to bear children to 
provide her husband with a handmaid 
to bear children. Thus Sarah was 
keeping within the social pattern of her 
day when she told Abraham: “The 
Lord has kept me from bearing. Go in, 
I pray, unto my handmaid (Hagar). 
Perhaps I shall be built from her” 
(Genesis 16: 2). 


ToDAY THERE IS MUCH striving for a 
world at peace, a Utopia. Even in 
Abraham’s world, men dreamed such 
dreams! One king decided that the 
amassing of too much wealth leads only 
to war and discord. The king forbade 
the sale of land and ordered that land 
must pass intact from father to son. 
The king was sure that no one could 
become a powerful landlord with such 
a law. But even as today, there was a 
rascal who wrecked the dreams of the 
king. This rascal, with the very un- 
usual name, Tekip-Tilla, got around 
the law and managed to become a dic- 
tatorial landlord. Tekip-Tilla had him- 
self adopted by those from whom he 
wished to buy land! As the adopted 
son, he could inherit the land which he 
had actually bought! 

The Nuzi tablets also reveal that 
some of the courts were corrupt. If the 


judge wanted to rule in favor of a land © 


i 


. is one Book, wherein for several thousands 
of years the spirit of man has found light and nourishment and an 
interpreting response to whatever is deepest in him. 


In the poorest cottage . 
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owner against a poor farmer, he woulc 
offer the farmer a trial by ordeal. In 
such a trial, the suspect was duck 
under water. If he survived, he was 
declared guilty and subject to be 
hanged; if he drowned, he was declarec 
innocent! 

From the sculptural remains, we 
know what the rich men at Ur did fo: 
recreation. Sometimes they sat aroune 
and sipped beer through a straw. The 
favorite sport was charioteering of 
horse racing. 

The archaeologist by digging up U: 
and other cities has given us more fact 
about Abraham. The spade has uncov- 
ered much for us to think about. Fou: 
thousand years ago, men dreamed o. 
peace, of flying, of a world overflowing 
with milk and honey! Men built lux. 
urious homes and impressive temple 
We speak of our early ancestors 
“crude and pagan.” We often find our. 
selves boasting that we are greatly su- 
perior to them. I wonder? 

In his earlier years Abraham w. 
surrounded by a wealthy and advance 
way of living. He enjoyed all the lux. 
uries of a large city. Abraham wai 
willing, though, when God called, t» 
leave a fine home. Abraham was willl. 
ing to leave a prosperous city to find: 
land where the one true God could b» 
worshiped in spirit and in truth! Per. 
haps, today, we need to cast aside th: 
many ornaments of our sensual civ 
ilization and strike out for a land wher 
things of the Spirit will be given pref 
erence! 


—TxHomas CARLYLE | 
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To Work for Christ 


This first Christian work of Paul is described in 
The Acts 9:10-30. 


SauL, JeEwisH Persecutor of Chris- 
tians, has become the Christian Saint 
Paul whom we know. Although The 
Acts still calls him Saul (until 13:9) 
we shall use the name Paul at once. 

Paul had what we call “drive.” He 
had been an ardent zealot for the Law. 
Now he is just as energetic for “The 
Way.” That term appears here (9:2) 
for the first time. With fine fitness it 
designates Christianity as the manner 
of true living, the path in which to walk 
with God, 

In the passage which precedes this 
reading, Saint Luke left Paul being led 
like a blind beggar through the gates 
of Damascus after his conversion. That 
was far from the way he had planned 
to enter the city. But it was the Way 
and the time would come soon when he 
would know how much better it was. 


Tuey Took uM to the house of a Judas 
who lived on the street called Straight. 
That was “Main Street” in Damascus, 
an imposing one, they say, a mile long 
and a hundred feet wide. Running like 
an arrow through the city, it had a 
central track for chariots and horse- 
men, and sidewalks for pedestrians on 
either side. At its end were noble gates. 
Doubtless it would have put to shame 
many a thoroughfare of our time. To- 
day it is a bazaar lined with little shops 
and covered with corrugated iron. 

Paul spent three days in the house of 
Judas, sightless and fasting. Then he 
regained his sight and was baptized by 
the good offices of a certain Christian, 
Ananias (9:10-18). 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


This one honored the name disgraced 
by another Ananias who appeared 
earlier in The Acts. It is not impossible 
that he had been driven from Jerusalem 
by Paul’s persecution of the Christians 
there. At any rate, he knew about 
Paul’s career in Jerusalem and his pur- 
pose in coming to Damascus. 

Knowing what he did, Ananias was 
afraid of Paul. Nevertheless he took 
the venture when he saw what God 
wanted him to do. Going to Paul, he 
put a kindly hand upon his shoulder 
and said, “Brother . . .” Once Paul 
would have shuttered at that greeting. 
Now he thrilled at the fraternal word. 

Ananias continued, “Jesus...” Once 
Paul would have spat at the name, but 
now he was ready to confess it and be 
baptized in it. Ananias finished, “that 
thou mightest . . . be filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” Paul did receive the Holy 
Ghost in a measure not excelled by the 
other 11 apostles at Pentecost. Then 
he saw and was baptized. 


AFTER A FEW DAYS of recovery in the 
fellowship of “the disciples which were 
at Damascus,” he went to work for 
Christ. “Straightway,” Luke says (9: 
19-22), “he preached Christ.” 

And he preached “in the synagogue.” 
As long as he lived Paul never gave up 
that preaching in the synagogues. We 
shall see him in city after city on his 
missionary journeys going first to the 
synagogues. To the very last he strove 
to win the brethren of his flesh and his 
former religion to his new faith. Nearly 
always, though, the story of Damascus 
would be repeated—“the Jews took 
counsel to kill him” (9:23-25). 
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How amazed those Damascus Jews 
must have been when they heard the 
fiery leader of their forces against the 
Christian heresy, preaching the Way 
himself in their very synagogues! As 
he preached, too, he “increased the 
more in strength” so that they could 
not refute his argument that Jesus “is 
very Christ.” 

Then the tables were turned. Paul’s 
opponents took that same way of de- 
feated men which he and the Jews in 
Jerusalem took with Stephen. In this 
case they did not rush him out to stone 
him but they did lay a plot to seize and 
kill him. It was the first but not the 
last plot against Paul’s life and in the 
end they would get their man. This 
time, though, word of his danger got to 
Paul. He prepared to flee from the city 
but his enemies were guarding the gates 
day and night. So his friends let him 
down in a basket over the wall at a 
place which they will show you still if 
you go to Damascus. It was humilia- 
tion, but Paul could take it for his new 
Master who had suffered so much 
worse. 


DaTEs IN THE LIFE of Saint Paul are 
uncertain. There is good reason to 
think, though, of a period of 10 years 
from his conversion to the time of his 
work at the Church in Antioch where 
his missionary journeys would be 
launched. 

Within that 10 years of adjustment 
and preparation, he was not idle. We 
can be sure of that, although the record 
of it is condensed into a very few lines. 
Luke had a purpose to serve and he did 
it even if it meant omitting many things 
which would interest us greatly. Here 
in The Acts then, and a few other places 
in the New Testament, there is mention 
of only three things Paul did. He had 
a time of meditation in Arabia. He vis- 
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ited Jerusalem. He worked in Syria 
and Cilicia. 

It was likely not long after his con- 
version that Paul went to Arabia. He 
reports the event himself in Galatians 
1:15-18. Why did he go? Just where 
did he go? When did he go and how 
long did he stay? Concerning those 
things there is more conjecture than 
certain fact. 


THE REASON for this retreat is perhaps 
clearest of all. Many men with less 


cause have retired completely from the © 


world for the remainder of their lives. 
The profound overturn which his con- 
version wrought could well have left 
Paul upset forever. 


call re-orientation. Great prophets like 


Moses, Elijah, and Jeremiah sought op- — 
portunities to meet God face to face and © 
alone. The Master himself was found | 


often alone in prayer. Paul is in spe- 


cial need of such communion. In addi- — 


tion he needs to think through his whole 
life and work from the new Christian 
point of view. 

Was it the Arabian desert, or Sinai, 
or the place of Jesus’ temptation? There 


is, too, an interesting speculation about © 


Petra, that “eagles’ empty nest” de- 
scribed in Obadiah. The Nabataean 
kingdom with its capital at Petra, was 
strongest during Roman times. Aretas 
IV was king now. And Paul writes (II 
Corinthians 11:32) that “the governor 
under Aretas” tried to capture him but 
he escaped over the wall of Damascus. 
Did Paul get as far as Petra in Arabia? 
Did he do missionary work there and 
somehow arouse Aretas against him? 
Christianity was established in Petra 
early and became strong there; that 
much we know. 

As for the time of Paul’s going to 
Arabia, The Acts reads as if it were 
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He needed time 
and a quiet place for what we would — 


after he first preached in Damascus and 
got driven out at the risk of his life. 
Elsewhere it appears that his preaching 
in Damascus followed this event. Per- 
haps there were two preaching missions 
in Damascus with Paul returning from 
Arabia for a second effort in the city. 


Pavt’s visrv with the apostles in Jeru- 
salem is reported twice in The Acts, 
once by Luke in this Chapter 9 (verses 
26-29) and once as Paul himself re- 
counted it to the mob which attacked 
him in Jerusalem (Chapter 22, verses 
26-29). Paul also wrote to the Galatians 
about it (1:18, 19). The whole idea of 
this visit becomes overwhelming when 
you contrast the Saul who left Jeru- 
salem with the Paul who returned, As 
for the three accounts they agree in the 
three things: he came; he met with dif- 
ficulty; and he left. 

In this account he was mistrusted by 
the apostles who were afraid that he 
was only spying upon them. It was 
easy to believe that he was pretending 
Christianity while intending to seize 
and destroy its leaders. However, that 
grand man Barnabas believed in him 
and sponsored him so that he was able 
to spend a brief time in the company 
of Peter and James if no others of the 
apostles. ‘ 

Paul then began to teach among those 
very Grecian Jews with whom he had 
stoned Stephen! Imagine their bitter 
resentment against this turncoat as they 
would view him. As a result, the breth- 


ren had to spirit him out of the city to 
save his life. 

The apostles, as it is said (verse 30), 
took him to Caesarea, That was the 
seaport where they could place him on 
a ship for Tarsus in Cilicia. Soon, 
therefore, Paul was once again at home. 


Tue recorD indicates that Paul then 
worked for several years following in 
Cilicia and in Syria. There are echoes 
of it in such passages as Acts 9:30, 
Galatians 1:21, and Acts 15:41. Ac- 
cording to that last reference he and 
Silas visited certain churches in Syria 
and Cilicia “strengthening” them, as 
the Revised Standard Version reads. It 
is certainly not too much to assume 
that Paul had a hand in founding those 
congregations during this time. 

All these things Paul did while pre- 
paring for his greatest work. If Damas- 
cus Road experiences like Paul’s would 
come to all men with such deep pur- 
pose for righteousness and high pas- 
sion for religion! 

In The Acts Paul will appear next at 
Antioch in Syria. Meanwhile Luke in- 
troduces what seems like an interlude 
about the work of Peter. It involves, 
though, a fact of immeasurable im- 
portance to the ministry of Paul as well 
as the world-wide and age-long de- 
velopment of the whole Christian 
movement. That is next week’s study 
in this Know the Bible series—Chris- 
tianity becomes a religion apart from 
Judaism, 


The fact is that education must be in its effect, whatever the motive 
of those who organize and impart it, either religious or atheistic, 
There is no possibility of neutrality. To be neutral concerning God is 
the same thing as to ignore and deny him. This is one of those ques- 
tions to which the answer “No” is automatically given unless you 
deliberately give the answer “Yes.” To give no answer is to answer 


“No,” 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Fresh Start 


I PASSED JERRY a second cup of coffee, 
black and steaming in the yellow cup. 
“To help you worry better,” I explained, 
as he laid aside the morning paper. 

He shook his head. “Thank you for 
the coffee and for the compliment. If I 
were a little brighter, I could really doa 
good job of worrying. As it is, I can’t 
decide which corner of the world is the 
worst mess and most entitled to my 
anxiety.” 

“TI know. It is hard to divide the 
honors, isn’t it?” 

“And the strangest thing about the 
whole situation is that just when you 
decide to give up and worry about the 
whole world, you realize there’s a ray 
of blazing hope in almost every trouble 
spot.” 

“Did you get around to reading Stas- 
sen’s article in the Journal about Rus- 
sian workers?” 

“Now let me see. Did I read that or 
do I just feel that I did because you told 
me all about it?” he teased. 

“Laugh if you like but never under- 
estimate the enthusiasms of a woman!” 

“What pastor could? Where would 
a large part of the church’s program 
be without them?—Now Id better go 
devote some of my enthusiasm to Par- 
ish Education Month preparations be- 
fore the mailman comes and snows me 
under once more.” He folded his nap- 
kin and slipped it into the ring Joan 
had brought him from camp. “A new 
design every year. Perhaps I should 
take up collecting napkin rings as a 
hobby. I already have a start in that 
direction.” 

As MY HUSBAND left for his office at 
30 


the church, I gathered up our break- 
fast dishes and stacked them on the 
drainboard. There they could wait for 
Joan’s attention. I don’t like to insist 
on Joan’s coming down to breakfast 


with us these vacation days but if I let 


her slide out of too many routine chores 


it would eventually hurt her more than ~ 


it would me.—Not that I expect her to 
see it that way! 

I made no effort to walk softly when 
I went upstairs, but through Joan’s open 


doorway I could see that she had not ~ 


budged for at least an hour. Lying 


there asleep, she seemed to lose a lot 
of the grown-upness she has acquired ~ 


this summer. For a moment she was 
My heart — 
swelled with tenderness and with 
thankfulness for the right to bring her ~ 


the baby she used to be. 


up in the way that seems best to us. 

Along with the thankfulness came the 
familiar tugging pain that has become 
almost a part of me in these past years. 
Sorrow for those whose lot is different 
has become-a sort of accompaniment 
in a minor key to all personal joy. It is 
a sorrow that has become mellowed by 
living with it, so that it no longer breaks 
into tears but acts as a spur to doing 
the job at hand better and more un- 
selfishly. 


I pon’t Go AROUND talking about it 
and neither do the other women I know 
so well in the work of the church. It 
shows itself in an unexpected catch in 
the voice as a few of us are talking, in 
the scheming and contriving which 
keep dollars flowing to Lutheran World 
Action in spite of rising prices and the 
mad pace set by pleasure-seeking com- 
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patriots. Most of all, I think it shows 
itself in the stream of clean, well- 
mended garments which go from our 
congregation to Lutheran World Relief. 
One woman told me, “I hate to sew, but 
I put a new lining in a coat I sent. Do 
you think I’m crazy?” 

But while she laughed and asked the 
question she knew and I knew that she 
wasn’t crazy, just Christian. Sometimes 
the two look a lot alike on the outside. 

“Perhaps you should make a speech,” 
I told myself. I leaned over Joan’s bed 
and called softly, “Wake up, lazy-bones! 
Going to sleep away this whole beauti- 
ful morning?” 

“Tt’s early,” Joan mumbled, burrow- 
ing deeper into the pillow. 

“Early! Your father and I have had 
breakfast, read the morning paper, and 
settled quite a slice of the world’s af- 
fairs, and you're still sleeping.” 

She opened one eye. Suddenly 
through the open window came a shrill 
treble, “Yoo-hoo, Joan! Yoo-hoo, 
Joan!” 

“Ginny!” Joan squealed, rolling over 
and dropping her feet to the floor in one 
swift motion. Sleep had vanished in a 
flash. She tore to the window. “Come 
on up! I’m getting dressed.” 

“Tve got lots to tell you!” There was 
the sound of a bicycle kick-stand clang- 
ing into place. Our back screen door 
opened and closed. Footsteps pounded 
on the stairs. Ginny Gaitland burst into 
the room. At sight of my adult pres- 
ence, she slowed down and took on a 
perfunctory courtesy. “Good morning, 
Mrs. Lathrop, isn’t this a lovely day?” 

“Tt certainly is, Ginny, and you look 
as though you’re enjoying it. Is this 
news of yours for Joan’s ears alone?” 

“No, indeed!” she bubbled again. “Ma 
has the best plan.” 

“Ma? Are you going to call her 
‘Ma’?” asked Joan. 
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“Didn’t I tell you? Daddy thinks we 
should keep the name ‘Mother’ for our 
own mother, so that when we’re grown 
up we won’t get our memories mixed. 
You know, Tommy’s pretty young and 
he might forget which things his own 
mother did and which ones our new 
mother did. So daddy said that since 
our new mother’s so young we could 
call her by her first name—lots of peo- 
ple do that with their own parents. But 
we decided that since her name is 
Martha we’d just call her Ma or Mama. 
Short for Martha, you see.” 

“That’s neat,” Joan snickered. 


“But You HAVEN’ heard the best part 
yet. She says I can invite five girls and 
five boys to cook hot dogs at one of the 
fireplaces in Chilton Parkway and then 
go on to the roller-skating rink and 
skate!” 

“Yippee!” cried Joan, “who shall we 
ask? O. K., whom, then.” 

“Well, there’s you, and I thought of 
Linda. But I don’t know. All she does 
lately is sit. She’s gotten to be pos- 
itively the most boring person. You 
even read when she’s around ’cause all 
she wants to read is comics and she 
has to tell you about everything she 
reads.” 

I pricked up my ears for the descrip- 
tion didn’t sound like the Linda I knew. 
Yet this age brings a lot of unexpected 
changes. 

Joan looked thoughtful. “Still you’d 
better ask her or she’ll make life miser- 
able for you. She sure can be mean 
when she wants to.” 

I left them debating the momentous 
problem. They might still be full of 
vacation plans but for me the holidays 
were over. Housecleaning urges were 
beginning to rise. Perhaps I'd better act 
on them before they trembled away 
into silence and were heard no more. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Mistakes? 


I buy almost all my groceries at a small 
store in my neighborhood. The quality 
of the merchani’s goods has been pretty 
good, and he has been very accommodating. 

Tt happens, however, that he makes a 
good many mistakes—in change, in adding 
and subtracting, in weighing, and in count- 
ing articles. And the mistakes are all in 
his favor. He has never been the loser. 
Is all of this chance? 

He needs the trade and I want to give 
him a chance. But I don’t want to be 
taken over—if that’s what it is. 


What a fine spirit in a dubious case! 
It’s Christian to give him the benefit of 
the doubt. It’s not easy to determine 
whether your grocer is on the level. 

What is his general reputation? What 
is the experience of other shoppers who 
patronize him? Have you heard of any 
slips in other relationships? These and 
other factors have a bearing on his 
honesty and his general character. 

Keep your eyes open and call atten- 
tion to any discrepancies. If he receives 
challenges kindly, that’s a vote in his 
favor. Irritation may indicate the op- 
posite. But this test isn’t highly reliable. 
Watchfulness and questions may check 
any wrong tendency, and the experi- 
ence may help you to reach a conclu- 
sion. And it’s possible that one or more 
influential persons could talk the prob- 
lem over with him and help him get 
straightened out. Once you’re convinced 
that he’s wrong and won’t change, you'd 
better find another grocer. There’s no 
satisfaction in dealing with anyone you 
can’t trust. 


Sexton 


What a sexton our church has! He’s 
one of the most careless, negligent people 
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I know. At one time our church was kept 
neat and clean. But those days are gone— 
I hope not forever. I don’t feel that I'm 
in the same church. 

Since this man took over the care of the 
place, it’s gone down fast. He’s been on 
the job for about a year, and you’d think 
the church had been neglected for five 
years. A number of people have been com- 
plaining about the matter, and some have 
talked to councilmen, but nothing happens. 

Last Sunday morning the pews hadn’t 
been dusted, and some of the ladies were 
afraid to sit down without first cleaning 
the seats. I suppose well soon have to 
bring vacuum cleaners and dust cloths with ~ 
us on Sunday morning. On chilly morn- — 
ings the church is cold, and I doubt — 


whether it’s been well ventilated since this ~ 


janitor started work. One Sunday there - 
were Number Ten tracks all the way down 
the middle aisle. To add to the irritations 
he chews tobacco—a fact on which no di- — 
rect testimony is needed. Need I say more? 


Efficient janitors or sextons are not © 
easy to find—especially at the pay which 
is usually offered. The work is fre- 
quently done at the fag end of the day 
when no one has much enthusiasm for 
such labors, or on Saturday afternoons 
when time may be given rather grudg- 
ingly. Perhaps if better wages were 
provided and some real supervision ex- 
ercised by the property committee, more 
satisfactory service would be obtained. 

The church council ought to handle 
this problem without delay. Have rep- 
resentatives of the various auxiliaries 
and several persons from the congrega- 
tion wait upon the church council at — 
the next meeting, present the matter 
courteously but firmly, and insist upon 
action. If there is still no action forth- 
coming, the problem may be brought 
before the next congregational meeting. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Strategic Retreat to Truth 


New Day for Evangelism. By Aaron N. Meckel. Dutton. 191 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this book is pastor of the First Congregational Church, Braintree, Mass. 
His book is a collection of recent sermons and addresses all of which have one compelling 
and insistent theme which he states in the words of a young New England seminary 
student, “Evangelism is the positive re-emphasis of essential Christianity and the 


remobilizing of the resources at the heart of the Gospel and using them for the redemp- 


tion of humanity.” 

Speaking for that section of the Church 
which in the not long ago paid little atten- 
tion to the scriptural foundations of Chris- 
tianity, Dr. Meckel continues, “We must 
beat a strategic retreat to the great struc- 
tural verities and basic affirmations which 
are at the center of our faith. We need to 
launch this stirring enterprise from within 
the warm heart of evangelical Chris- 
tianity.” 

Throughout the book the author keeps 
the reader “listening” to his challenge to 
be a witness to the greatest truth ever 
broadcast to earth, that God is in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself. His 
material is fresh, usually original, and 
scripturally intelligent. His arguments for 
the Church to return to its pristine mis- 
sion of bringing men into a partnership 
life with God through redemption in Christ 


. Jesus makes the heart burn with desire 


to “tell them that Jesus is mighty to save.” 

All in all this is a good book for all 
Christians who know the Gospel and yet 
tarry for the Holy Spirit’s power to make 
them witnesses in the valiant and up- 
setting manner of St. Paul. Some of the 
titles are “Evangelistic ‘Musts’ for the New 
Era,” “The Church on Its Knees,” “If 
Dwight L. Moody Were Here,” “Where 
Are the Witnesses,” and “Nothing but the 
Cross.” 

Pastors who plan to undergird their con- 
gregations for more-than-the-usual evan- 
gelistic effort in the United Lutheran 
Church will find both inspiration and help- 
ful preaching suggestions in this book. 

Baltimore, Md. Oscar W. CaRLson 
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Caricature of Evil 


The End Is Not Yet. 
Storm. 540 pages. $3.50. 


Recently an article in Tue LurHeran de- 
scribed the author of this modernistic his- 
torical novel. Experiences under the Nazi 
regime have qualified him thoroughly to 
write with authority. His highly symbolic 
description of Hitlerism in all of its ugly 
aspects contains many striking insights 
into the spiritual evils of the past two 
decades. 

The story is not so much an accurate 
description as a terrible caricature, but 
sometimes caricatures are truer to fact 
than photographs. For readers who are 
well acquainted with the Old World much 
of the background and descriptive colour 
is fascinating, but it is difficult to foresee 
what would be the reaction of readers who 
have never visited Europe. 

In the violence of Mr. von Unruh’s writ- 
ing everybody will recognize the spirit of 
intense and, at times, hysterical antipathy 
to all that Fascism stands for. If his work 
proves nothing else, it provides additional 
evidence—in the person of its author—that 
not all born Germans are congenital Nazis. 

Stewart W. HerMAN 

Geneva, Switzerland 


First Skirmish 


Toward Certainty. By Robert Harris Gear- 
hart, Jr. Association Press. 92 pages. $1.50. 

“Bob” Gearhart has been student pastor 
in Philadelphia long enough to develop a 


By Fritz von Unruh. 
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keen interest in students, their viewpoints 
and their problems. He has always sought 
to approach the Christian faith from a fresh 
angle, avoiding any expression which 
might be considered pious. 

As the title indicates, this little book is 
a characteristic attempt to bring the aver- 
age doubter into the camp of convinced 
Christians. Starting from “five crisp facts” 
which are taken as axioms, the author at- 
tempts to move toward “five more facts” 
which apply the original statements to the 
demands of the Christian life today. 

Perhaps our age calls for a direct ap- 
proach to Christianity, without any nice 
preliminaries or sideroads, however pleas- 
ant. We appreciate the sincere effort be- 
hind this volume. Lutherans have not been 
leaders in explaining their faith in living 
terms. Yet this volume must be set down 
as only the first skirmishing. Let us hope 
that the real thing will come along soon. 

Marion, Va. Henry E. Horn 


To Be a Teacher 


The Pastor and the Children. By Mildred 
Moody Eakin and Frank Eakin. Macmillan. 182 
pages. $2. 

This book, as the foreword indicates, is 
intended primarily for pastors, but we can 
heartily recommend its careful perusal by 
all Christian teachers who have anything 
to do with the education of children and 
youth. Nothing from the press in recent 
years excels this book for simple treatment 
of the child’s mental processes, and adapta- 
tion of Christian teaching to the child in 
its formative period. 

The attitude so essential on the part of 
the pastor in his approach to the children 
of the parish, and in his efforts to secure 
their confidence and affectionate respect 
for him and his program for them, is 
graphically explained in the pages of this 
treatise of 15 chapters. 

What is offered a conscientious minister 
for real guidance in his most important 
work with the future church is invaluable, 
because it is lifted out of the merely spec- 
ulative into the genuinely practical, drawn 
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from the laboratory of experience in which 
errors are discovered and their avoidance 
indicated. The illustrations used to clarify 
and guide are not abstract propositions but 
from real life. 

The book is exceedingly helpful in deal- 
ing with the method of reaching the child 
on his own level and in gaining his atten- 
tion to the things he ought to learn. This 
is one of the most difficult as well as one 
of the most worth-while achievements for 
a minister for permanent success in his 
Christian education program. The matter 
of the complicated world in which the 
child lives is brought to the attention of 
the reader, and a proper understanding 
of this fact is made of primary importance 
if what he knows and feels is to be co- 
ordinated with what the minister and the 
church program offer and believe to be 
imperative. 

The active part the minister should take 
in his various Bible schools—whether Sun- 
day, weekday or vacation—is emphasized, 
and its necessity amplified. This is the 
place, we are told, that is all too often left 
entirely to the laymen of the church 
(without any criticism of their ability or 
their sincerity). It is stressed that a pastor 
should qualify for leadership and superin- 
tendency, even if he may not be called upon 
to take the position of supervision. 

Securing and keeping good teachers is 
set forth as part of the minister’s duty, if 
he hopes to have a well-taught school, and 
gain permanent results for the individual | 
and the church. 

The relationship of the church school to 
the community and to the nation at large 
is made a most important objective and 
should be studied especially by the pastor. 

One of the things to be avoided is the 
tendency to secularize the church school 
and often neutralize its spiritual effects. 
We are reminded that after all it is a spir- 
itually minded program in the process of: 
Christian education of the children and 
youth of the parish who become the future: 
church. Let me commend this book te» 
every pastor and Bible school teacher. 

Allentown, Pa. GerorcE A. GREISS 
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Across the Desk 


A SERIES OF HIGHLY REGARDED orches- 
tral pieces and operatic arias has re- 
cently been made available to popular 
audiences by means of the “movies.” 
Whoever prepared the film omitted al- 
most entirely the decorative features 
achieved by elaborate stage settings and 
gave practically the entire screen to the 
persons engaged in the performance. 
For example, the singing of Lily Pons 
was accompanied by unusually distinct 
pictures of her face and stance. The 
more famous orchestras of the present 
day and their conductors were “almost” 
really visible. By selecting groups for 
special attention and by showing the 
hands of pianists and the fingering of 
Jascha Heifetz in a classical violin solo, 
one gained an enlarged appreciation of 
the artist as well as of the concerto 
which his performance conveyed to the 
minds and souls of millions. 

But the phase of the experience which 
very greatly impressed us was the pose 
of the conductor directing a famous and 
familiar symphony. To a degree not 
before discerned by us as a listener 
was the obvious possession by the con- 
ductor of something more than the 
sounds signified by the written score of 
the composition. It is no strain upon 
the imagination to conclude that what 
began as a spiritual conception of the 
writer came into the possession of the 
conductor, and he in turn offered it to 
others who have the gift of listening. 
By employment of a hundred and more 
performers, each equipped with the 
musical score and each skilled in the 
use of his own particular instrument; 
by the conductor’s pose which inte- 
grated the rhythms, melodies, and har- 
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monies of a musical writing; and last 
but most by injection of his own gen- 
ius, one had the transmission from com- 
poser to maestro to us common folk of 
what thrilled the very souls of perform- 
ers and hearers. 

The conductor made evident by the 
processes of leading his musicians what 
must be described as a spiritual func- 
tioning such as only the being created 
in the image of God has capacity to 
feel and enjoy. We interpret what we 
were permitted to see as a demonstra- 
tion of the existence of the most ex- 
alted powers possessed by the human 
being. They belong to the realm of 
which the threshold is the earthly re- 
gime. They offer the manifestation to 
which the functioning of earthly ener- 
gies bears witness, and which will be 
seen “face to face” when the present 
world is left by the soul’s departure 
from the body. 

Also, but in a negative way, testi- 
mony is given to the existence and 
functioning of evil powers in our spir- 
itual life. Paul, even after he had be- 
come a chosen vessel for his mission, 
and after he had embarked on his 
apostleship, complained of the compul- 
sion to wage a constant battle not only 
with the flesh and blood but with prin- 
cipalities, powers, and wickedness in 
high places. One does not forget that 
evil engages in deadly combat with the 
faculties and attributes apprehended 
spiritually. Often the high exaltation 
attained by contact with the virtues in 
our environment is endangered; it is 
even temporarily defeated by the lusts 
of the flesh. At such times we summon 
the aid of Him who taught us to pray 
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“lead us not into temptation but deliver 
us from evil.” Divine grace for re- 
sistance and spiritual assurance of the 
protecting nearness of our Saviour en- 
able us not only to drive out the evil 
intruder but to rise to a higher plane of 
appreciation of the soul life’s “pri- 
orities.” 


Too often postponed 

It was a secular poet who wrote the 
lines beginning with the warning “there 
is a tide in the affairs of men which 
taken at the fiood leads on to fortune; 
omitted all the voyage of their life is 
bound in shallows and in miseries. And 
we must take the current when it serves 
or lose our ventures.” 

We have in our Bible a warning of 
similar intent, spoken by our Lord him- 
self when He contemplated the attityide 
of Jerusalem concerning Him and their 
neglect of the day of their visitation. 
No doubt, devout Jews many times 
since the time of our Lord’s visible 
presence among the Chosen People 
have mourned the postponement of re- 
pentance until it was too late. 

We confess to anxiety lest procras- 
tination, to use an uncommon term for 
a very common habit, sometimes af- 
fects our ecclesiastical bodies. They 
hesitate to inaugurate a course of ac- 
tion, not because its necessity is invis- 
ible but because they vainly hope by 
delay to become the beneficiary of some 
invisible but hoped for act of prov- 
idence. Intersynodical indifferences 
which were perhaps allowable when the 
ULCA had not yet been organized can 
be explained and even justified. But 
when agreement on the advantages of 
unity has been reached and thus made 
prompt co-ordination a fruit of changes 
toward greater efficiency, one must be 
fearful that God will withdraw His 
guidance if postponement again occurs. 
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At intervals during the last half-cen- 
tury when the application of mass mo- 
mentum and the widest possible co- 
operation have been evident, and also 
when those from whom we have been 
separated but by conditions which no 
longer exist we ought no longer be 
wasteful of powers of defense which 
would be helpful. And when another 
opportunity arrives and passes with 
nothing being done, we have wondered 
at the patience of the Head of the 
Church. He must contemplate with sor- 
row the narrowness of our faith and 
our proneness to delay. 

It is a great consolation at such times: 
and we are right now in the midst oi! 
one of them, to contemplate the unity 
of our ULCA and the energy with 
which it is pressing forward. We have 
the resources and the leadership tha? 
will enable us to emphasize evangelism 
in the whole of America and in other 
regions into which our missionaries 
have carried the Gospel. We have 
sought organic unity consistently anc 
fraternally for half a century. It is 
time to turn our strength toward more 
responsive environments. 


Correction called for 

Under date of July 30 we creditec 
an article in Ecclesia Plantanda to Dr 
Theodore Tappert; the uncle of thar 
scholar and teacher, Dr. E. A, Tappert 
was the writer. Dr. E. A. Tappert ins 
forms me, however, that he and hi» 
nephew are in agreement concernin 
the situation of the Lutheran churche» 
in Germany, regarding which the articl» 
was written. Such being the circum: 
stances and in view of personal knowl 
edge of the congenial relationship 
among the Tapperts, we need not apolo- 
gize. We correct the error and promis» 
greater care in the future. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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CHARTER MEMBERS of 
the two missions started on 
the same day in Denver 
gather in family groups. 
Below is the congregation 
in the Mountainview-Val- 
verde area under the lead- 
ership of Pastor Francis A. 
Daehling. Right is the May- 
fair mission led by Pastor 
John G. Frank 


Two New Missions Started on Same Day in Denver 


Seventy-five attend first service in both 
Mayfair and Mountainview-Valverde 


By O.tver F. WEAVER 


Two NEW MISSIONS were started on the 
Same day in Denver, Aug. 3. Congrega- 
tions in the Mayfair section-and the Moun- 
tainview-Valverde area culminated two 
years of planning by the Rocky Mountain 
Synod and three months of intensive work 
by two missionaries sent by the Board of 
American Missions. 

The Rev. John G. Frank arrived shortly 
after Easter to cultivate the Mayfair field 
in southeast Denver. Seventy-five people 
attended the first service Aug. 3. Almost 
200 have expressed interest. 

The Rev. Francis A. Daehling began 
work May 1 in the Mountainview-Valverde 
area in southwest Denver. Sixty-two en- 
rolled in the Sunday school and 75 at- 
tended service on Aug. 3. Need of the 
work is seen in the fact that 25 unbaptized 
children were present. 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. Furtus has called a 
meeting of the executive and missions 
committees of the Rocky Mountain Synod 
for Sept. 23. 

THe Rev. WittiAm S. Avery, secretary 
with the Parish and Church School Board, 
met with Denver pastors Aug. 4 to prepare 
for an enlistment demonstration to be held 
later. He also represented the Board at 
the Luther League and young people’s 
camp held at Camp Crockett, near Rye, 
Aug. 6-11. 


Former Baptist Church Bought 
For New Mission in Kirkwood, Mo. 


By WILLIAM SwARBRICK 


Catmro—A former Baptist church build- 
ing, parish house, and parsonage were re- 
cently purchased for a new Lutheran con- 

gregation being established in 
Illinois Kirkwood, a suburb of St. Louis, 
Mo. First service in the newly 
acquired building was held July 6. The 


RL at 
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Rev. Tressler Bolton is missionary in the 
area. 

AFTER BECOMING DEBT FREE for the first 
time in its 20-year history, Unity Church, 
St. Louis, the Rev. Vlad Benko pasior, con- 
tributed 124 per cent of its benevolence 
apportionment and raised its two-year 
LWA quota in one year. Over half of a 
$16,000 building fund goal has already been 
pledged. 

Reen Memoria, Cuuncu, St. Louis, the 
Rev. Carl L Empson pasior, is also debt 
free for the first time in its history. All 
mortgages will be burned Oct. 6, when the 
congregation observes its 40th anniversary. 

Reen Memorial recently acquired a 16 
mm. sound projector and a 35 mm. slide 
filmstrip projector. One of the church 
school rooms has been converted into a 
class projection room. Film strips are used 
for quarterly summary of church school 
lessons. 

CHURCHES IN THE OLNEY PARISH, the Rev. 
M. D. Kilver pastor, have contribuied 100 
per cent of their benevolence apportion- 
ment. This is the, first time St. James’ 
Church has reached its goal since 1906. 
St. Paul’s Church last paid its benevolence 
apportionment in full in 1920. 

Sr. Marx’s Cuourcu, St. Louis, the Rev. 
Marvin Sielken pastor, recently received 
a bequest of $18,000 from the estate of a 
former member of the congregation. The 
congregation plans to invest the money in 
mortgage bonds. 

PLANNED FOR CONSTRUCTION in India is a 
chapel in memory of Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Neumann. It is a project of the congress 
group of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of Faith Church, St Louis, the Rev. 
Arthur Neumann pastor. 

Peace Cuurcu, Chester, the Rev. O. M. 
Meyer pastor, has remodeled its church 
building. A new furnace and stoker have 
been installed. . . . St. John’s Church, 
Bremen, the Rev. E. H. Pfeiffer pastor, has 
made extensive renovations in anticipation 
of the congregation’s 1th anniversary this 
fall. . . . The interior of First Church, 
Murphysboro, Dr. William J. Boatman 
pastor, was recently redecorated. Tile floors 
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have been placed in the narthex, mother’s 
room, choir room, and pastor’s study. The 
parsonage is being remodeled at a cost of 
$5,000. . . . Mt. Calvary Church, DeSoto, 
the Rev. Robert Hooker pastor, is renovat- 
ing the church basement. . . . Mt. Moriah 
Church, Anna, the Rev. William Swar- 
brick pastor, has remodeled its church 
basement and installed a new furnace and 
stoker. 

SEVENTY YOUNG PEOPLE atiended Camp 
Lu-So-Co, sponsored by the Southern 
Conference of the Illinois Synod at Dixon 
Springs Siate Park, the last week in June. 
The Rev. Glenn Gilbert, mission pasior of 
the Illinois Synod, was speaker at an out- 


Cairo, has called the Rev. H. F. Coder. 
former army chaplain ... A “preaching 
mission” was conducted in St Paul's 
pastor, with the Rev. Glenn Gilbert as 
preacher. Si. Paul recently redecorated iis 
church building and parish house....A 
new parsonage is being built by Sedge- 
wickville Church, Sedgewickville, Mo. . . - 
Zion Church, Mt. Carmel, the Rev. Wilbuz 
Allen pastor, has purchased a 16 mm 
sound projector. 


Western Conference Plans Meeting: 
285 Attend Church Workers’ School 


By Wuison P. Az 


Hacrestows—Western Conference of the 
Maryland Synod will meet in Si. Paul’ 
Church, Funkstown, the Rev. Raymond Mi 
Miller pastor, Oct. 13. 
celebrated according to Martin Luther’ 


“Formula Missae.” Pasto> 
Maryland Miller will be celebrant, ant 

the Rev. Ralph H Miller 
Brunswick, will serve as deacon. Dr. Fres 
ia 
the sermon. 


A srie WOON cedichorel: Se eae 
land Synod summer school for 


The 


workers held at Hood College, Frederick, 
July 19-29. Director was the Rev. Howard 
F. Reisz, Reformation Church, Baltimore. 

Tue Rev. Ravmonp M. Mirren spoke at 
the Western District Luther League vesper 
service in City Park, Hagerstown, July 13. 
On July 14 Zion Luther League, Williams- 
port, directed a picnic at the Potomac Fish 
and Game Club. Concluding social-re- 
ligious event on the district’s summer pro- 
gram was an outing and vesper service at 
Cowan’s Gap Aug. 10. 

The Rey. Glenn L. Stahl, Taneytown, 
addressed an outdoor meéting of the Car- 
roll District Luther League recently. In- 
stallation of officers was conducted by the 
' Rev. Elwood Moreland, Greenmount. 

Six STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, with the 
Apostles’ Creed as the main theme, are 
being installed in the nave of Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown. They will be in mem- 
ory of the late Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Simon, 
who served in Trinity for almost 40 years. 

Guest preachers at the dedication Oct. 
19 will be Dr. Harry Baughman, Gettys- 
burg Seminary, and Dr. Carl R. Simon, 
pastor at Keller Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Simon. Dr. Luther D. Reed, former pres- 
ident of Philadelphia Seminary, who as- 
sisted in planning and designing the win- 
dows, will be guest of honor. 

Here anv THERE: The Rev. Francis R. Bell, 
Smithsburg, was speaker at the recent fel- 
lowship supper of the Arden, W. Va., Lu- 
ther League. ... The church school asso- 
ciation of Grace Church, Westminster, the 
Rev. Elwood S. Falkenstein pastor, has 
voted to support the Zorzor parish, Liberia, 
Africa. ... Final mortgage on the $44,000 
building of Trinity Memorial Church, 
Sharpsburg, has been burned. Dr. William 
A. Wade is pastor. 


PERSONS 


Married 
The Rev. Alton Neve Allbeck, assistant 
pastor of Augsburg Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
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and Miss Lois Elizabeth Wappner, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. and Mrs. Martin W. Wapp- 
ner, in St. Paul’s Church, Mansfield, Ohio, 
Aug. 16. The cerernony was performed by 
Pastor Wappner, assisted by Dr. Willard D. 
Allbeck, father of the groom. Mrs. Allbeck 
is a graduate of Wittenberg College. 


Half a century - 

Dr. Jesse LeRoy Miller has been pastor 
of the same church for half a century. On 
Aug. 3 he celebrated his 50th anniversary 
as minister at Grace Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Grace congregation was worshiping in a 
small frame structure when Dr. Miller be- 
came pastor in 1897. In 1902 it moved to its 
present church. In 1928 a church school 
building was constructed at a cost of 
$90,000. The church is at present debt free. 


Mission at Trilby to Organize; 
First St. Mark's Begins Building 
By F. E. Srroset 


ToLepo—A new congregation will be or- 
ganized at Trilby, Oct. 5, with more than 
125 charter members. The mission, work- 
ing with Student James Amos, has already 
begun setting aside one-tenth of all cur- 
rent funds for the benevolence of the Ohio 
Synod and the ULC. 

For the use of this church, the Lutheran 
Mission and Church Extension Society of 

Toledo and Vicinity has bought 20 
Ohio acres of land in Trilby. A portion 

of this will be assigned to the con- 
gregation. The society found it impossible 
to purchase a smaller plot of land. 

First St. Marx’s Cuurcn, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Orinson pastor, broke ground for a 
new building July 20. Clergymen taking 
part in the service were the Rev. J. David 
Mumford, Bucyrus, and the Rev. Robert L. 
Meister, a former pastor of the congrega- 
tion. Plans call for the building to be 
completed by Oct. 1. 

Rerormation CHurcH, the Rev. J. Wil- 
liam Wahl pastor, expects to occupy a new 
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parish house extension about Nov. 1. This 
will coincide with the fifth anniversary 
of the dedication of the church building. 

Tse Rev. Atron N. Atiseck was installed 
as assistant pastor of Augsburg English 
Church July 13. Dr. Willard D. Allbeck 
preached at both services. . . . Augsburg 
plans to begin use of its newly erected 
parish hall Sept. 7. 

Briers: Miss Mary Dressel completed 42 
years as recording secretary of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society at Trinity Church, 
Convoy, July 1. Earlier in the year at a 
special service Pastor J. E. Hofer presented 
her with a Bible and a corsage given by 
the society in appreciation of her work. 

. Nirst English Church, Tiffin, this year 
celebrated the 20th anniversary of Dr. and 
Mrs. Wayne O. Kanitner’s work in the par- 
ish. Under Dr. Kanitner’s guidance the 
congregation has grown from 424 baptized 
members to 1,093 and from 255 communing 
members to 632. . . . Earlier this year 147 
councilmen from 16 congregations met in 
First English Church, Toledo, for a dinner 
meeting. Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, ex- 
ecutive director of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement, spoke. 


Rasmussen Attacks Moral Decline 
By Samuet E. Kop 


NorristowN—"“When one generation 
loses its great convictions, the next gen- 
eration loses its morality. Political disin- 
tegration sets in and bad convictions are 
adopted.” 

Thus Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, Gettysburg 
Seminary professor, warned the College- 

ville summer assembly 
Pennsylvania ‘cently. This sroup is a 

“Christian conference for 
ministers and laymen of all denominations” 
held each year on the campus of Ursinus 
College. 

“America was founded by men and 
women of great convictions,” Dr. Rasmus- 
sen continued. “But our generation has 
last the spirit of our forefathers. The only 
eure is the recovery of good convictions, 
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and the church is the mother of these.” 
EMMANUEL CHuRCH, Pottstown, voted to 
begin a $40,000 improvement program, July 
14. Of this amount $25,000 will be used for 
a new pipe organ, $9,000 for the redecora- 
tion of the church, and the remainder for 
the repair of windows and lighting fix- 
tures. Already available is $13,500. 
HERE AND THERE: The Rev. George B. 
Pifer was installed as pastor of Niantic 
parish, June 8... . Dr. Gustave W. Weber 
has resigned as pastor of St. James’ Church, 
Pottstown. He will become director of re 
ligious studies at Hill School, Pottstown: 
. . . After almost 40 years of service: 
Wallace Wolf has retired as choir director 
at St. Paul’s Church, Telford. . . . George 
Brumbach has resigned after 46 years as 
organist at St. Paul’s Church, Sassamans-- 
ville. . . . The children of Germantowm 
Home were entertained at Menlo Park. 
Aug. 2, by the North Penn churches. 


Pittsburgh Mission Board Begins 


Activity in Carmichaels and Erie 
By Gerorce E. Lrrrue 


PrrrspurGH—Plans are being made by 
the Pittsburgh Synod home mission boareé 
to begin missions in two new fields. One 

area of activity is in the 

Pennsylvania *° eee corner of Penn- 4 
Ivania, near Erie, ane 

the other is in eae County in the south- | 
west corner of the state. : 

When a group of Erie pastors surveye 
the fast-growing Grubb Road section ir 
July they found 160 adult and 85 childrex 
prospects. The Rev. Wayne Peterman co 
Calvary Church began work there Aug. 7 
First service will be held in Montclai 
School Sept. 7. 

The other project is in a thriving coal 
mining region. The board has purchase 
a parsonage and three adjoining lots it 
Carmichaels, Pa., and extended a call t 


-the Rev. R. E. Agnew, pastor of Grow 


Chapel parish, Indiana, Pa. 
his new work Sept. 1. 
Over 200 DELEGATES and visitors attende: 
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He will begi: 


the Pittsburgh Synod Luther League con- 
vention at St. John’s Church, Erie, July 
22-25. Speakers were Pastors P. E. Daugh- 
erty, F. H. Schott, W. E. Fisher, and R. E. 
Dozer. The Rev. J. L. Reiner was chaplain. 

President William Mull of Jeanette and 

all other officers were re-elected. League 
missionary project in 1947-48 will be the 
Passavant Hospital in Pittsburgh. 
- First CxurcH, Rural Valley, the Rev. 
C. E. Butler pastor, dedicated a new church 
building June 29. The $27,000 structure 
replaces one destroyed by tornado three 
years ago. After the disaster churches 
throughout the synod contributed $11,786 
for a new church. First Church members 
gave $5,000. Dr. G. N. Lauffer, Kittanning, 
preached the dedicatory sermon. 

At Jerusalem Church, a sister congrega- 
tion in the parish, a new $3,100 pipe organ 
was recently installed. The Pleasant Union 
Church has a new automatic gas furnace. 

A WEEK OF SPECIAL SERVICES, Aug. 3-10, 
marked the 100th anniversary of Worth- 
ington Church, the Rev. A. W. Smith pas- 
tor. Among speakers were Dr. H. D. 


- Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary, Dr. W. D. 


Allbeck of Hamma Divinity School, the 
Rev. T. E. Shearer of East Lansdowne, the 
Rev. R. L. Yund of New York City, Dr. 
C. N. Schindler, president of East Con- 
ference, Judge J. Frank Graff, and the fol- 
lowing clergymen who are former pastors 
of the church: C. W. Barnett, S. S. Shaulis, 
and C. T. Schlotter. 

ANNUAL VISITING DAYS were observed by 
Zelienople Orphans’ Home June 26; Zelie- 
nople Old People’s Home July 24; and 
Bethesda Home for Children, Meadville, 
July 13. The celebration at the old peo- 
ple’s home marked the 40th year of service 
by this institution. The Rev. Francis 
Shearer, secretary for inner missions with 
the ULC Board of Social Missions, was 
speaker. Mrs. Anna C. Richter is matron. 

Two FORMER CHAPLAINS have joined the 
synod. From Central Pennsylvania Synod 
comes the Rev. John W. Pfahler, new pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Millvale. From 
the Northwest Synod comes the Rev. Har- 
lan Miller to serve the Chicora parish. 
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Meanwhile, the Rev. J. C. Klingensmith, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, DuBois, for 23 
years, has resigned to go to the Mercer 
County pastoral charge. The Rev. W. P. 
Fetterly has moved from Trinity Church, 
Verona, to the Scenery Hill parish in 
Washington County. 

After serving one year as associate pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Connellsville, the 
Rev. Richard M- Langsdale was elected 
pastor of the congregation. Dr. W. H. Het- 
rick served this church for 27 years. He 
recently retired from the active ministry. 

The Rev. Wallace E. Fisher of Zelienople 
has joined the Gettysburg College faculty. 
He resigned as pastor of English Church, 
which he had served since last October, on 
Aug. 15. 

After his retirement from the active 
ministry, July 15, Dr. C. M. Teufel was 
named pastor emeritus of Messiah Church, 
Homestead Park. Dr. and Mrs. Teufel ex- 
pect to make their home near Staunton, Va. 

TWENTY CONGREGATIONS were recently 
transferred from large Central Conference 
to other conferences in accordance with 
a boundary realignment plan. The Greens- 
burg Conference received congregations in 
Donora, Charleroi, Monongahela, and Scen- 
ery Hill. To East Conference were added 
churches in Verona, Springdale, Taren- 
tum, Natrona, Natrona Heights, New Ken- 
sington, Arnold, Bethesda, and Hankey. 
To the West Conference went churches in 
Jewett, Ohio; Glenfield, Wall Rose, Sew- 
ickley, and Leetsdale. The plan also in- 
volved the transfer of the Smicksburg 
parish from the East Conferenee to the 
Northeast. 


CAMPUS 


Needs of the rural church 

“The Lutheran church needs more efficient 
organization in the use of its rural leadership. 
That means better understanding of the socio- 
logical organization of our community areas. 
It means getting rid of present overlapping and 
duplication of leadership and effort. It means 
improved use of the church's physical equip- 
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ment to meet the needs of the rural family. 
It means more adequate geographical cover- 
age.” ‘ 

Thus the Rev. E. W. Mueller, who di- 
- rects rural work under the NLC Division 
of American Missions, issued an urgent 
warning on the needs of the rural church 
in the Northwestern Seminary Bulletin. 
He pointed out that the task of the rural 
church must not be confused with that of 
social agencies, but that this does not 
relieve the church of responsibility. 

Suggestions concerning materials and 
methods: “The rural pastor needs a rural 
church paper, that is, a periodical of news, 
ideas, methods, exchanged between rural 
leaders. He should have devotional lit- 
erature adapted to the rural mind and 
conditions. He should have . . . sermon 
helps suitable to his problems.” 


"St. Paul’ gets around 

“St. Paul’s” missionary journeys have 
now extended half way round the world. 
On July 4, exactly one year after the plane 
was converted for missionary work in 
China, it nosed into the air and headed 
for Oslo, Norway. On board were 23 young 
Chinese delegates to the World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth. 

From Shanghai, “St. Paul” flew via 
Hongkong, Indo-China, Siam, Burma, 
India, Arabia, Jerusalem, Cairo, Athens, 
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Nice, Amsterdam, Copenhagen. Only de: 
lay was in Copenhagen, where Danish ai 
authorities pulled the ship apart. The 
found nothing wrong with it except the 
it lacked standard seating. For this um 
necessary and premature overhauling the 
charged according to their conception © 
the wealth of American societies. ; 

The Danish press took advantage of thy 
delay to fabricate sensational stories con: 
cerning the airplane, its crew and pas 
sengers. Two days were spent in feveris’ 
attempts to correct reports that the plarm 
was operating under hazardous condition: 
From a mechanical viewpoint the who» 
flight was a success. a 

Passengers had high praise for tk: 
American crew. In some countries the pili 
flew with the aid of only a few maps. Yi 
he never missed a town en route excey 
in Italy. There he landed in a city seve 
miles from Nice. 

“Those Italian cities all look alike fro) 
the air,” the captain said, “and we thoug! 
this was Nice.” Air traffic was so scare 
that the airport officials did not see tl 
plane before it was sitting on their rur 
way. “St. Paul” was charged eight Ame» 
ican dollars for the right to land and tal® 
off again from Nice. : 

The plane will return to China late thi 
month. Stops may be made in Londc 
Paris, Geneva, and Rome on its way bac 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


BUSY AT CARTHAGE COLLEGE learning prac- 


tical child care are co-eds who will teach high 


school girls to become better mothers. Under 
a federally sponsored program Carthage has 
set up laboratories, equipment, a special "prac- 
tice house," child-care projects, and an “off- 
campus teaching center at Kewanee, Ill., to 
prepare home-making teachers. 


Hungry for religion 

Church attendance at the University of 
Shanghai has tripled since the war. This 
estimate was recently made by Dr. Henry 
H. Lin, president of the Chinese institu- 
tion, who is now in the U.S. on a four- 
month lecture tour. 

“The eight years of war made the 
Chinese students hungry for religion,” he 
asserted. “About 98 per cent of the stu- 
dents would now like to elect religious 
courses. Before the war very few would 
even take the courses.” 

Of the 1,571 students enrolled at the 
university last fall, about 19 per cent were 


Schaus appointed dean 
The Rev. Lloyd Schaus, who has been 


taking graduate work in preparation for 
becoming professor of Old Testament at 
Waterloo Seminary this fall, has been ap- 
pointed dean of Waterloo College. Dr. 
H. T. Lehmann, president of both institu- 
tions, announced the change in plans re- 
cently. 
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Youthful Mr. Schaus was, until early 
this year, pastor of St. Peter’s Church in 
Canada’s capital city, Ottawa, and a cor- 
respondent for THe LurHERAN. At the 
college he will succeed Dr. Carl C. F. 
Klinck, who is joining the teaching staff of 
the University of Western Ontario. 


300 levetesaee Luther Leaguers 


Hear Moser Denounce Indifference 
By A. E. Potcrack 


Portsvitte—More than 300 young people 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania as- 
sembled here July 18-20 for the synodical 
Luther League convention. 

Keynote of the meeting was sounded 
when Pastor Charles Moser, Phoenixville, 

called on delegates to de- 
iq vote more time to the 
Pennsylvania worth-while elemenis of 
life instead of “the killers of faith, hope, 
and love.” Speaking on the theme, “Youth 
Seeks Life with His Time,” he decried in- 
difference toward spiritual matters. Al- 
though this attitude is universal, he said, 
it is particularly true in “this fabulous 
land of America.” 

Officers elected were: Earl Schmehl, 
president; Oscar Lingle and W. Horace 
Swearer, vice presidents; Marie Baral, 
secretary; William Rice, assistant secre- 
tary; Eleanor Tobaben, treasurer; Mrs. 
Betty Turkheimer, executive secretary; 
Clare Smith, education secretary; Dorothy 
Van Derherschen, missionary secretary; 
Hannah Stewart, life service secretary; 
Frances Gangewere, intermediate secre- 
tary; Betty Miller, special gifts secretary; 
Louise D. Reichert, publicity secretary; 
and Emerson Mills, Dorothy J. Hall, K. 
Adele Wagner, and Lucille Gerhard, mem- 
bers-at-large of the executive committee. 

Pastor Gilbert J. Martin, Tamaqua, 
preached at the installation service. Roy 
Henrickson, vice president of the Luther 
League of America, was guest speaker at 
the annual banquet. 

While in Pottsville the Leaguers visited 
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one of the world’s largest drag-line shovels, 
used in surface or strip mining, and the 
world’s largest coal breaker. Arrange- 
ments were made by a committee headed 
by Pastor Charles M. Kern, Ringtown. 
ANNIVERSARIES: Pastor W. L. Gallenkamp, 
Frackville, observed the 25th anniversary 
of his ordination recently. Dr. E. W. Weber, 
Pottsville, preached the sermon at the spe- 
cial service. Pastor Gallenkamp’s sister, 
a concert singer known as “Galli-Campi,” 
sang. During the Gallenkamp pastorate at 
Zion, Frackville, the congregation con- 


The | ankenau School 


Boarding and Day School for girls 
Pre-school through high school 


Thorough instruction, sound educa- 
tional practices permeated with 
Christian ideals and principles. 


College Preparatory or General. 


Course. Languages, art, music, home 
economics, dramatics, sports. 


Beautiful suburban location. 
58th year begin September 16th. 
For information address: 
Sister Lydia Fischer, Principal 
3201 West School House Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


MISSIONARY and FAMILY on furlough from 
India desire to rent a furnished house or apart- 
ment in or near Philadelphia from September 1, 
1947 to January 31, 1948. Two children in fam- 
ily, 5 Jmonths and 2 years—Rev. W. D. Coleman, 

ee “The Lutheran,” 13th and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WANTED 
At the Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Man or 
couple to serve as Supervisor of teen-age chil- 
dren. Must live in. 
Apply Rev. W. K. Reinert, Supt., Topton, Pa. 


WANTED 
Parish Secretary in large congregation in sg 4 
of 100,000 in Eastern Pennsylvania. Work 
divided between office, leadership and winitas 
* tion. Trained worker a alary will be 
based on training — experience. State age, 
experience and salary expected. Address: 
A.J.A. c/o The Lutheran, 13th & Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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structed and paid for one of the mos 
beautiful church buildings in Schuylki! 
County. . . . Pastor Lester M. Utz, Pin: 
Grove, marked the 10th anniversary of hi 
ordination and the fifth anniversary of hii 
present pastorate recently with a week a 
special services. Among the speakers wa: 
Dr. Clarence Stoughton, executive directo: 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. . . 

Pastor A. E. Polcrack, Port Carbon, re: 
ceived a wrist watch from his congrega- 
tion, under the leadership of the ladies 
Bible class, on his birthday. 

Pastor Isrart A. S. Yost, former cans 
lain with the 100th Infantry Battalior 
composed of Japanese-American troop: 
from Hawaii, has been invited by his for 
mer comrades to be their guests during | 
three-week reunion in Hawaii. He wil 
leave New York Sept. 1. 

In Hawaii he will conduct four memorie 
services to be attended by the kin of hon 
ored dead. Survivors of the 100th, now 
known as “Club 100,” have set aside thi: 
time each year for such services. While iz 
combat, the 100th was cited for exceptions 
merit, twice receiving the presidentie 
citation. 

HERE AND THERE: C. Elwood Huegel, soz 
of Pastor and Mrs. C. E. Huegel, Orwigs 
burg, recently became the second membe 
of Troop 124, St. Paul’s Church, to becom: 
an Eagle Scout. Presentation of the awar® 
was made by Dr. E. W. Weber at a specia 
court of honor. . . . Among improvement 
planned at English Church, Pottsville, th» 
Rev. William Schwartz pastor, are a new 
lighting system, a tower chime system 
hearing devices, and a rebuilt pipe orgar 
The Ladies’ Aid Society recently presente: 
new altar vases. ... Plans for an evan 
gelistic campaign were laid by pastors o 
the conference at recent meetings with th 
Rev. Royal A. Lesher and the Rev. Pete’ 
J. Dexnis, directors of evangelism wit! 
the ULC Board of Social Missions. ... # 
total of 20 members of St. John’s Churck 
Tremont, have joined the “Macedonias 
Fellowship.” This is an enrollment of in 
dividuals who promise to give 10 per cer 
of their income for the church’s work. 
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You Haven't Time To Write? 


Drop a CHEERIO NOTE 


for invitations, convalescent cheer-ups, 
birthdays, bread-and-butter notes. 
Children will delight in receiving or 
)sending these dainty, highly colorful notes. 
Adults will be enchanted too. 
The short Scripture verse inside 
adds depth and meaning. 
24 folders with envelopes. 
$1 a box code number (NM24) 


If It's Informal — Use BRIEF NOTES 


for your informal messages, thank-you notes, 


forget-me-not and remembrance “hello” notes, 

attractively gift boxed 
59e a box 

that you wish to send. Send a BRIEF NOTE a day. : 

. 2 : = code number (NM4040) 


invitations or any little personalized message 


12 folders and 12 envelopes. 


Scripture text with illuminated lettering. 


Order From Your Nearest Branch Store of 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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WHEN YOU WRITE TO A 
MISSIONARY IN JAPAN... 


Missionary L. S. G. Miller has asked that 
any person sending relief packages to 
Japan note his change in address. “Army 
authorities,” he writes, “have just notified 
us that we must no longer use A.P.O. 929.” 

All classes of mail should be sent to him 
in care of the 21st Infantry Regiment, 
A.P.O. 24, care of Postmaster, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Eleven-pound relief packages 
may also be sent through ordinary parcel 
post if addressed as follows: Dr. L. S. G. 
Miller, Kyushu Gakuin, Kumamoto, Japan. 

Other missionaries and their addresses 
are: 

Miss Martha Akard, Kyushu Jo Gakuin, 
Kumamoto, Japan. 

Miss Maud Powlas, Ji Ai En, Kumamoto, 
Japan. 

Dr. A. J. Stirewalt and Dr. A. C. Knud- 
ten, 921 2 Chom, Saginomiya, Nakano Ku, 
Tokyo. 


Hamma Divinity School 


Established in 1845. 

An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1947-48 opens on Septem- 
ber 9, with enlarged faculty. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


ST. MARK’'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 


SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


Miss Annie Powlas, 60 Konodai Ichikaw 
Shi, Chiba Ken, Tokyo. 

Meanwhile, from China Miss Mae Rohlf 
has written: “China mission institutiom 
would be helped if individuals or organ 
izations sending gifts would not declar 
the value to be more than the wholesall 
price. The Chinese customs charge dutie 
on the basis of the declared value. In thi 
case of used articles or clothing the state 
ment, ‘No Commercial Value,’ can b) 
made.” 


Two Congregations are Organized; 
Synod Reaches 92 Per Cent on LWA 


By J. LutrHER Maune” 


Marion—The organization of two ney 
congregations on the territory of the Vir 
ginia Synod was reported at a meeting c 
the Executive Council of the synod, hel: 

at Roanoke, July 23-24. Bot 
irqinig Congregations: Christ Churck 
Virginia Fredericksburg, and Trinit: 
Church, Roanoke, were organized durin. 
the month of July. In addition to thes 
new mission points the Executive Counc: 
requested that surveys be made of Peters 
burg and Charlottesville, as possible nev 
fields. 

Virginia Synop has now received 92 pe 
cent of its two-year goal for Luthera® 
World Action, according to a report by 
Director P. J. Bame. Plans were made b; 
the council to provide effective aid to th 
conference directors with the purpose o 
pushing the synod over the top in thi 
effort by late summer. 

THE Wituiams-HeEnson Home, an institu 
tion for boys, supported in part by th 
Virginia Synod, and located at Knoxville 
Tenn., is studying a possible new field c 
operations in an effort to extend its use 
fulness. During the week of July 28, 
group of boys, from 10 to 13 years of age 
gathered at the home for a trial Yout! 
Camp and Training School, under the di 
rection of the Rev. Robert N. Peery o 
Newport, Tenn. This camping period wa 
climaxed by a special outdoor service fo 
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Lutherans of the Knoxville Conference on 
Aug. 3. Dr. Wynne C. Boliek of. Columbia, 
/S. C., spoke. 

ANOTHER YOUTH CAmP in this section of 
the synod was held at Hungry Mother 
‘Park, near Marion, when the young people 
of the Marion Conference gathered for a 
period of camping and leadership training 
during the week of June 30. 

EMMANUEL AND GLADE CREEK congrega- 
tions of the Roanoke Conference, under 
the leadership of Pastor John D. Utt have 
developed to the point of dividing into two 
parishes. Pastor Utt will continue his work 
in Emmanuel congregation, while the 
Glade Creek congregation is being sup- 
plied during the summer by Student Wil- 
liam Rutrough of Philadelphia Seminary. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. Robert R. Sala 
of Lancaster, Pa., has accepted the call of 
the United Lutheran congregation of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn... . The Rev. John B. Mc- 
Cullough of Columbia, S. C., is the new 
pastor of Ascension, Chattanooga, Tenn.... 
The Rev. Marshall F. Mauney, pastor of 
-Toms Brook parish, has accepted the call 
of Holy Trinity, Lynchburg, and will take 
up his new work Sept. 1... . The Rev. 
David Wise is serving as supply pastor of 
the Kimberlin parish of the Marion Con- 
ference during the summer months. Mr. 
Wise is a student at Southern Seminary. 


WELFARE 


Home on the hill 

Shortly after sunrise on June 29, 1897, 
the Rev. U. P. Heilman climbed a hill out- 
side Topton, Pa., with a pick and shovel 
across his shoulder. When he reached the 
crest he turned toward the sun and said: 
“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” After 
digging a six-foot cross in the ground he 
turned toward the north, knelt, and asked 
God’s benediction. 

Thus the ground was broken for the 
main building at the Lutheran Home, Top- 
ton. Just one month before, the first two 
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children had been admitted. Since then 
1,078 children and many old people have 
found security here. 

On Aug. 14, the Topton Home celebrated 
its 50th anniversary. This time 150. chil- 
dren marched in procession from the ad- 
ministration building on top the hill to the 
pavilion. There they acted out the history 
of the home through a pageant, “Fifty 
Years of Grace,” and listened to addresses 
made by Paul H. Price, president of the 
board of trustees, and Dr. Floyd L. Eichner, 
pastor of Advent Church, Philadelphia. 
Their enthusiasm seemed highest, however, 
when they sang the lines from the Lu- 
theran Home song: 

“-Tis here . . . the church doth heed 

The cry of His dear children .. .” 

Topton Home through most of its his- 
tory has cared exclusively for orphaned 
children, and only recently has been en- 
larged to provide also for aged persons. 


It?s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


Marion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 
IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Visitor to veterans 

New institutional chaplain with the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council of Southern Cali- 
fornia is the Rev. L. 
Gudmund C. Peder- 
sen. His activities will 
include the visitation 
of Lutheran patients 
in Veteran Admin- 
istration hospitals in 
the Los Angeles area 
and the handling of 
social and family 
problems which come 
through _ contacts 
made in the hospital. 

While a student 
at Chicago Seminary, 
Mr. Pedersen made 
regular visits to Illinois Research Hospital 
and Cook County Hospital. Later he served 
on various committees of the Wisconsin 
State Lutheran Welfare Society. He has 
also been a vice president of the Lutheran 
Welfare Society of Iowa. For 44 months 
during the war he was an army chaplain. 


Emanuel Hospital gets administrator 

New administrator of Emanuel Hospital, 
Portland, Ore., is Paul Hanson, former 
head of Iowa Lutheran Hospital, Des 
Moines. He began his work in Portland 
Aug. 1. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is 
booming. Hundreds of magazine editors 
are buying short features and “fillers” 
from new writers. Our EARN AS YOU 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unneces- 
sary. Price is reasonable and service unex- 
celled. Details and sample lesson free on 
request. Use a postcard. No obligation. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-A5N S. Seventh St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


CHOIR and PULPIT ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, ree- 
sonably priced; write for catalogue C-18 
(choir robes) or P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. QU 


f 
1000 N. Market 117.N. Wacker 266 Fifth Ave. [> mei \ 
Champaign, IIL Chicago 6, ll NewYork 1, N.Y. (GMa Mammy 
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After graduating from Augustana Col. 
lege in 1933, Mr. Hanson became assistan 
alumnae secretary at the school. In 193i 
he was appointed administrator of St 
Luke’s Hospital, Fergus Falls, Minn. Twi 
years later he was called to Iowa Lutherar 
Hospital. His leadership there was inter: 
rupted by four years of service as an arm) 
hospital administrator. 

Mr. Hanson’s father, the Rev. F. O. Han: 
son, was formerly head of Iowa Lutherai 
Hospital and of the Swedish Hospital 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEASED 


G. Ernest Mullendore 

While reading the minutes at the meet 
ing of the executive committee of th 
Oesterlen Home for Children, July 30, th’ 
Rev. G. Ernest Mullendore, pastor of Firs 
Church, Bellefontaine, Ohio, was strickey 
with a coronary thrombosis. He died tha’ 
evening in the Springfield City Hospita’ 

Pastor Mullendore was born in Shelby 
County, Ind., Feb. 27, 1904. After gradua 
tion from Wittenberg College and Hamm» 
Divinity School, he served the followin» 
congregations: St. Paul’s, Milan, Ind 
Bethel, Cicero, Ind.; St: Mark’s, Evansville 
Ind.; and First Church, Bellefontaine, Ohic 
He was elected to the Oesterlen Hom» 
board of trustees in 1945 and served a 
secretary after February 1946. He was 
member of the Ohio Synod Committee ow 
Christian Education and Youth Work. 

He is survived by his widow, Bernic 
Winter Mullendore, with whom he ha» 
been united in marriage June 24, 1931. 

Funeral services were held in Firs 
Church, Bellefontaine, Aug. 2. Dr. Georg: 
W. Miley, president of the Ohio Synoc! 
Dr. E. &. Flack, dean of Hamma Divinit™ 
School; and the Rev. John M. Warnex 
president of the board of trustees © 
Oesterlen Home, officiated. 


Laura D. Kline 
Mrs. Laura Diener Kline, 59, wife of ths 
Rev. William H. Kline, pastor of Trinitt 


The Luthera: 


(Church, Topton, Pa., and Christ Church, 


Dryville, Pa., died unexpectedly Aug. 4. 

Three weeks previously Pastor and Mrs. 
Kline went to Wisconsin to visit their 
daughter. While there she became ill, but 
her condition was not considered serious. 
Consequently her husband returned to 
Topton so as to preach Aug. 3. Her condi- 
tion later took a sudden turn for the 
worse. 

Mrs. Kline was born in Brookville, Pa. 
Besides her husband she is survived by a 


‘son, Dr. David Kline, Greenville, Pa., and 


a daughter, Mrs. John L. Ford, Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Funeral services were held in Trinity 
Church Aug. 9. Dr. E. E. Fischer, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
and the Rev. Victor A. Kroninger, pres- 
ident of the Reading Conference, officiated. 


P. C. Price 


Pickens Columbus Price, one of 10 men 
who secured the present site for Southern 
Seminary, died at the Columbia, S. C., hos- 
pital, July 6. He was 86 years old. 

Mr. Price served as a member of the 
building committee for the erection of two 
homes for professors and for the Voigt 
administration building on the seminary 
campus. In 1939 he and Mrs. Price donated 
a $10,000 home to the seminary in memory 
of their son and a granddaughter. 

In 1911 Mr. Price took part in the found- 
ing of the Lowman Home, White Rock, 
S. C. For many years he has been vice 
president of the board. He was also treas- 
urer of the building committee for the first 
Lutheran Publication House in Columbia 
in 1907. At the time of the formation of 
the United Lutheran Church this publish- 
ing organization became a part of the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 

He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter, Mrs. B. T. Bodie of Columbia. 
Funeral services were held July 7 at the 
Church of the Ascension, Columbia. Of- 
ficiating were the Rev. Henry A. McCul- 
lough, Jr., Dr. Walton H. Greever, and Dr. 
Wynne C. Boliek. 
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ULC CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

31-Sept. 1. Women's Missionary Society, North 
Carolina Synod. Lenoir Rhyne College 
and St. Andrew's Church, Hickory 

SEPTEMBER 

9... Nova Scotia Synod. Special Meeting. 
St. Paul's Church, Bridgewater, 8 P. M. 

10. Institute on Women's Work. Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. Church of 
the Holy Communion, Philadelphia 

18-21. Women's Missionary Society, Ohio 
Synod. St. Luke's Church, Youngstown 

25-27. Women's Missionary Society, Indiana 
Synod, St. Mark's Church, Indianapolis 

27-28. First Young Women's Congress, Indiana 
Synod. First Church, Indianapolis 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER - 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Caroli Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS" 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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in CONCLUSION 


. . > 


SoMEONE sSarp recently that Tss Lu- 
THERAN gives too much space to articles 
about Europe. Judged according to 
normal reading interests of our people, 
that's probably true. We Americans are 
always likely to be more concerned 
about the Brooklyn Dodgers than about 
the Marshall plan. 

No magazine can afford to be loaded 
up with articles people don't want to 
read. Yet Tse Lurssran for many 
months has continued to publish an ab- 
normally large amount of material from 
Europe. 

There are several reasons. One is, 
this is a time of tragic crisis in Europe, 
when every important event over there 
may affect the-future of our own land. 
Secondly, there are not many sources 
of authentic news on the European 
church situation except our church pa- 
pers. That puts a special responsibility 
on such papers to give this information 
plentifully. 

And the third, of course, is that Lu- 
therans may be expected to have a very 
special interest in Europe. More than 
three-fourths of our fellow-Lutherans 
live there, and in the last 25 years our 
relation with these brothers has been 
growing more active. 


I HOPE IT Isn’T true that you don't 
want as many-articles about Europe as 
we print. In‘fact, I hope you are read- 
ing the series I am now writing myself. 
After being overseas seven weeks, I 
have*a notion that I know a lot about 
present-day Europe, and naturally wish 
to tell what I think I know. If anyone 
would give me a chance, I could prob- 
ably produce a 500-page book in a few 
weeks’ time. 

These articles of mine began with 
50 


Poland, and will work their way wei 
toward the Atlantic coast. Next 
Slovakia, then Austria and 

France and Holland, and finally a 

bit about the assembly at Lund. It 
seem odd to be scheduling stories abo 
Lund for October, three months afte 
the meeting was held: My guess is thy 
when the vacation season is over, ar 
the churches settle down to their aw 
tumn work, the interest in the Se 
assembly will increase. 


AND WHEREVER THE sTorY of Lund 
told, we should be told that this 
tion of American. Lutherans to 
European Lutherans is by no means 
one-sided affair. We do give a fair 
generous amount of money for t& 
European churches, and perhaps we 
contribute some good ideas about h 


Christians have much more to give 
than we can give them. 

Some of these people who li 
through the darkness of recent yi 
have emerged with Christian faith 
shines in the darkness as nothing 
on earth. To talk with these peop 
seems like talking with the 
of the first century, who thought dyi 
for their Lord was a normal and spler 
did event. I had never before looke 
upon the real Christian faith, in its 
strength and beauty, as I saw it in 
of the Germans I met overseas th 
summer. 

So, read the European news in th 
paper not merely as an incentive to 
what you can for people overseas, b 
to let those people do something f: 


you. 
Elion 


STORY 


Read — Enjoy — Study 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 


= Charles M. Jacobs $2.50 
Yet BURCH A narrative story of the church that -captures the interest and 


Jacobs Irvin brings the story up to 


date—to post-World War II. 


“SET APART FOR THE GOSPEL 
a C. Stoughton $1.00 


A minister may fish, laugh and sing, work and play as other men. 


But he is different. He is set apart as God’s apostle. Dr. Stoughton 
explains the pastor's need for continuous growth and development, 
his place in education, in the community, 
in the world and in his daily service to 


individuals. 


LETTER TO CORINTH 


John Schmidt 


imagination of lay people and churchmen. A rich heritage is 
simply revealed. Dr. Jacobs takes the story from the church’s 
apostolic beginnings to the period of World War I. Margaret 


$1.50 


Reading this letter on jealousy, scandal, divorce, etc., is like look- 
ing over the shoulder of the person receiving it. 
As Dr. Schmidt’s commentary suggests, these letters served as pas- 


toral calls almost 2,000 years ago. The 
problems they helped to solve are the 


same as ours today. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 
Ralph D. Heim $3.50 


Dr. Heim’s book is the first gospel harmony based on the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament. Headings tell the story 
ef Christ in modern news style. Includes all four gospels. A 
HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS aids and clarifies the effective 
Study of Biblical truth. 


Order from your nearest branch of 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 8, S. C. Baltimore 1 


Los Angeles 5 


Your 
Publication 
House 
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® 
NEW MODEL 60 


16 mm sound Motion picture projector 


Projector 

is a “must 
rounded 
day paris 
tion. It is 


“purchase 


ganization. 


Chicago 11 


lent church gift or 


for a class or or- 


An innovation in 16 mm sound projector development 
... the new, sleek Victor “60” combines modern design 
and many new mechanical improvements. It is truly 
one of the finest teaching tools in audio-visual edu- 
cation. 


Model “60” is as smart in appearance as today’s airplane 
luggage—with its light-weight aluminum case and 
matching speaker. This fine projector has a real place 
in the educational program of your church—for church 
school, catechetical instruction, organization meetings 
and many other uses. 


$468 


For further information write 


equipment 

” for well the Audio-Visual Aids Depart- 
modern ment of the branch nearest you 

h educa- Today. 

an excel- 


- project” 


Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3. S. C. Baltimore 1 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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